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PEGGY’S PLAYHOUSES 


CHAPTER I 
AUNT MADGE 


Preccy ALLISON was just nine years old when 
her baby sister came to live at her house. Peggy 
was overjoyed to have a little sister. She had 
two brothers, but they were great boys twelve 
and thirteen years of age, so of course they felt 
quite too old to play with little girls of nine. To 
be sure, a tiny new baby could not play with 
girls of nine either, but Peggy counted on 
*‘making-believe”’ mother and having beautiful 
times with the baby long before Little Sister 
grew big enough to know that she was taking 
part in a game. 

The only unhappy thing about the new ar- 
rival was that she seemed rather a frail wee 
girl, and this fact changed the family’s plans for 
the summer. Mother declared that she would 
not leave town and place herself out of reach of 
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Dr. King, the wonderful “baby doctor” on 
whose skill all the mothers of Brookton de- 
pended to keep their little ones well. Of course 
Father would stay at home with Mother and 
Baby; and the boys would go as usual to Grand- 
father Blanchard’s farm. But Peggy had ex- 
pected to spend the summer with Mother and 
Sister at the seashore, and the prospect of stay- 
ing in the city all through the long vacation 
looked dull and disappointing even with such a 
gift as the new baby to make this summer differ- 
ent from others. 

Peggy, however, did not waste any time 
worrying about the weeks ahead. She always 
had on hand too many absorbing things to do 
each day to be able to look forward much. In 
fact, Peggy’s habit of not looking ahead to the 
possible results of her quickly formed and lively 
plans often got her into trouble. As Father fre- 
quently remarked: 

“Peg-Top, your hindsight is vastly superior 
to your foresight.” 

And Mother, after repairing the damages 
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wrought by thoughtless Peggy’s escapades, 
would exclaim: 

“When will my daughter learn, once in a 
while at least, to think before she acts?”’ 

Then Peggy would answer quickly: 

“But Mother, I do think before I act. Only I 
never think ‘If I climb the tree I may tear my 
clothes.’ I always think ‘If I can get just one 
limb higher I’ll be able to reach that biggest 
apple’!” 

One afternoon about two weeks before vaca- 
tion, Aunt Madge came to supper at Peggy’s 
house. Peggy and Aunt Madge were great 
chums. They liked to do exactly the same sort 
of things, they had the same sparkling dark 
eyes and saucy noses and curly dark hair, and 
they had exactly the same names. ‘Peggy’ and 
‘Madge’ do not sound like the same names, do 
they? But you see, both Peggy’s and Aunt 
Madge’s ‘dressy’ name, as Peggy called it, was 
Margaret Allison. There was always a Mar- 
garet Allison in Father’s family. Great-Aunt 
Margaret, however, was the only one who was 
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invariably called by the whole name. Uncle 
Jack’s Margaret was known as ‘Marjorie’; and 
as for our Peggy, having a jolly father and two 
teasing brothers, she might be called ‘Peg-Top’ 
or ‘Midget’ or ‘Muggins’ or half a dozen other 
nicknames of her pretty real name. 

But I must hurry to tell you about Aunt 
Madge’s visit, because she came to propose the 
most delightful plan Peggy could have pictured 
in her rosiest dreams. She invited Peggy to go 
with her on her vacation which was to be spent 
in several different places. There would be one 
week in a strange city, a week in a country home 
near a small town, and many weeks in the 
mountains. 

Peggy was so dizzy with delight at the pro- 
spect of so many exciting changes — she loved 
new experiences, the more there were and the 
faster they came the better — that she sprang 
from her chair and danced about the living- 
room in a wild whirl of joy, only stopping when 
she was out of breath to hug Aunt Madge till 
she too was as breathless as Peggy. 
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Father laughed, one of his chuckling ‘inside 
laughs,’ as Peggy called them. 

“J wish you joy of your undertaking, Madge,” 
he said to his sister. “I wouldn’t take that 
howling dervish to visit Aunt Margaret for a 
month’s pay. And as for what’ll happen when 
Barry MacIntyre and our Madcap join forces — 
I advise you to take out an accident policy, and 
to do it before the company hears of your pro- 
ject.” 

Mother looked a little worried. 

“Really, Madge, I am afraid that Peggy and 
Barry together will be too much for you. And 
this is your vacation, too. You oughtn’t to take 
cares along with you.” 

Aunt Madge laughed at this. 

“Cares?”’ she said. “‘I expect to have the 
time of my life. And you need not worry a bit 
about accidents. Barry’s father is a first-class 
doctor and his mother a trained nurse. The 
youngsters know how to take care of themselves 
and a few bruises will not do them any harm. 
But, Louise’? (Louise was Mother’s name), 
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“vou must pack all of Peggy’s oldest clothes 
for the MacIntyre visit. We'll make that one 
of the first stops and leave the old dresses and 
shoes there in the ragbag. They will doubtless 
be done for by the end of the week.” Aunt 
Madge laughed again. 

The boys, Jack and Hal, looked much in- 
terested in Peggy’s summer. They did not envy 
her in the least, because they thought no other 
vacation place could quite equal Grandfather 
Blanchard’s farm. Still they realized that there 
were chances for a good many interesting things 
to happen to Peggy in her movings about among 
places so new and “different.” 

“T wonder how many new playhouses you'll 
invent or discover, Peg,” said Jack. “‘There’s 
the summer house at Aunt Margaret’s for one, 
and I know Barry once had a wigwam on his 
island.” 

“‘There’s the cupola at Aunt Margaret’s too,” 
chimed in Hal. ‘And you might find a cave in 
the mountains.” 


When Peggy heard of these delights in pro- 
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spect she was, for once in her life, too overcome 
with joy to jump about and squeal. She looked 
at Hal and Jack and then at the grown-ups with 
an expression of such bliss on her face that 
Aunt Madge privately said to Mother, after 
Peggy had gone to bed: 

“Even if she does ‘lead me a life of it’ this 
summer, it’ll be worth all it costs, to have 
been able to make one human being in this 
‘vale of tears’ so completely happy as the child 
looked.” 

There was a special reason why Peggy looked 
so happy at what Jack had said. One of her 
greatest pleasures was to find new playhouses. 
Of course she had a doll house such as most 
little girls have, with a downstairs and an up- 
stairs, and tiny chairs and beds and dishes for 
the tiny dolls to use. Peggy also had for her 
own a large, light closet opening out of Mother’s 
bedroom where she kept most of her possessions. 
But these were tame affairs, only fit for days of 
pouring rain when everything else failed. 

The playhouses Peggy liked best were in all 
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sorts of places that most grown-ups and some 
children would have thought very queer. 

One of these places was a dark closet under 
the hall stairs where the family kept its rubbers 
and umbrellas and school coats and raincoats 
and the piazza cushions and the duster bag and 
other things people like to have handy to seize 
at a moment’s notice. 

Some grown people used to wonder why 
Peggy and her little friends chose to huddle into 
that dark, stuffy place when there were so many 
pleasant, light rooms at their disposal, but 
Peggy’s mother understood. 

There was the trunk room, too, under the 
sloping roof of the attic. This wasn’t a big 
mysterious attic like Grandfather Blanchard’s, 
but it was much more interesting as a playroom 
than the regular living-rooms downstairs. The 
trunks served as bronchos on which the girls 
galloped furiously across the plains, lashing 
their ponies with the trunk straps to make them 
outrun the prairie fires or the buffalo herds or 
the Indians in pursuit; or sometimes the trunks 
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were gayly caparisoned chargers ridden into 
tournaments by gallant knights. 

Out of doors Peggy had a number of play- 
houses. There was quite a large yard back of 
the house, for Peggy lived in a small city where 
people did not have to crowd together in apart- 
ment houses, but where boys and girls had 
room to grow and to play and to have gardens 
and pets and all sorts of fun that children in big 
cities miss. . 

Peggy had one playhouse under the grape- 
vines out in the yard. She had to crawl under 
the vines, as the Eskimo children crawl in at the 
low doorways of their snow huts, and she could 
not stand upright inside of the grapevine tent. 
But she and her friends often on Saturdays ate 
a picnic lunch sitting on the ground under the 
grape leaves. If the leaves were cobwebby or 
dusty, that did not bother the little girls at all, 
and they had mothers who did not find fault 
about Saturday dirt at any rate. 

The queerest playhouse Peggy had was — 
where, do you guess? On the roof of the hen- 
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house! Peggy used to climb up to the roof by 
means of an old crab-apple tree that grew close 
to the henhouse. The roof sloped a little, but 
not enough so that one need slide off if one were 
careful. Even Mother could hardly understand 
the joy of eating one’s supper in this smelly 
place, but Peggy and her bosom friend Bess had 
a secret compact that at least one Saturday a 
month they were to eat a meal on the H.H.R. — 
that was the way they referred, in the presence 
of the other girls, to the henhouse roof. 

So you will see that to a girl like Peggy the 
prospect of finding numberless new playhouses 
was about the most joyful thing she could have 

imagined. She was so happy that her tongue, 
~ usually so busy that another of her nicknames 
was ‘Magpie,’ kept quite still for the rest of the 
evening, but her ears were alert to the arrange- 
ments being made for her by Father and 
Mother and Aunt Madge. 

On her way up to bed that night, Peggy as 
usual tiptoed softly into Mother’s room to lean 

adoringly over the crib for a good-night look 
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Aunt Madge II 


at the sleeping baby. For the first time since 
Aunt Madge’s proposal she felt a pang at the 
thought of being away from this precious sister 
for ten weeks. Then she said to herself: 

“When I come back, she will be big enough 
to know me and for me to take her out in the 
baby carriage. So it’s better for me to be away 
from her now than after she is older and we'd 
miss each other more.” 

With this comforting thought Peggy blew a 
soft little kiss toward the baby, not touching the 
velvety cheek for fear of wakening the wee sis- 
ter. Then she tiptoed out to her own pleasant 
room next door to Mother’s. | 


CHAPTER If 
RESOLUTIONS 


THE next two weeks were busy ones for Peggy 
and her mother. Indeed, those weeks of closing 
exercises at school and getting ready for vaca- 
tion journeys were busy times for a great many 
families in Brookton. 

Mother had a quiet little bedtime talk with 
Peggy the day after Aunt Madge’s visit. She 
reminded her lively daughter that, as the new 
plans meant a good deal of extra preparation, 
Peggy must be very helpful, indeed, if she 
wished to be ready to start with Aunt Madge 
the very first day of vacation. 

“You see, Peggy,” said Mother, “to make so 
many different visits means that you will need 
more clothes and different sorts of clothes than 
we had made ready for the seashore. With little 
sister needing so much care, with Hal being too 
busy at high-school examinations and Jack with 
graduating from grammar school to help much, 
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you must be a real little woman about relieving 
me so that I can attend to the shopping and the 
stitches that will be necessary. Of course Katie 
alone cannot possibly do all the cooking and the 
housework for this big family.” 

Oh, I’ll help, Mother, I will, indeed! You'll 
see that I will not forget for two whole weeks,” 
exclaimed Peggy earnestly. 

“T believe you will help, Daughter,” said 
Mother. “And no one can be better help than 
my little girl when she does not forget. But the 
most important thing is the remembering. 
Though you know how to set the table per- 
fectly, the mere knowing how does not put the 
plates and knives and glasses into their places. 
And if I have to keep reminding you of your 
duties, I shall not be able to put my mind on 
your preparations.” 

“Oh, Mother, I’ll be so careful,” said Peggy 
even more earnestly than before. The thought 
that Mother’s preparations might be a day late 
because of her forgetfulness was quite alarming 
to Peggy. 
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“T have been thinking,” Mother went on, 
“that a list of daily duties posted in your bed- 
room might help. So I have the reminders here, 
ready for you to pin up beside your bureau.” 

Peggy’s anxious face brightened. 

“Oh, that will be just the thing 
“Tl read the list over carefully several times a 
day and I’ll get Daddy to let me have a red 
pencil to check off the things as I do them.” 

Then Peggy began to read her list. The first 
item was: 


|?? 


she cried. 


Dress quickly every morning. 

Do not stand with one stocking off and one 
stocking on like Diddle Diddle Dumpling my 
son John. Finish dressing without a minute’s 
dawdling. 


Peggy did not giggle at the allusion to Diddle 
Diddle Dumpling. This business was too serious 
for smiles. 

The next item read: 


Set the breakfast table immediately after 
dressing. 
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Make sure that every dish, every knife, fork, 
and spoon is in its place. 


Peggy read this item twice. Then she asked: 

“Mother, does ‘immediately after dressing’ 
mean that I mustn’t even look at Sister before 
I go downstairs?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mother with a smile. “Of 
course every member of the family must begin 
the day with a look at Baby.” 

Then followed other directions about dusting 
the living-room, about the care of her own bed- 
room and so on. One of the items was printed 
in large letters. It said: 


Put hats, coats, rubbers, shoes, dresses, and 
other clothes in their proper places. Hang 
dresses and coats upon hooks in the closet. Do 
not fling them at the closet door. Nor leave 
them on or under the living-room couch. Nor 
out on the piazza or on the grass. 


Peggy did giggle a little at this. 
“You haven’t named half the places where I 
must not leave my clothes, Mother,” she said. 
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“No, I hadn’t time to enumerate all your pos- 
sibilities,’ said Mother, laughing. “But you 
know what I mean, and this rule is one of the 
most important of the whole list, remember.” 

Before she went to bed that night the list was 
posted in plain sight on Peggy’s bureau. Mother 
had turned out the light and gone downstairs. 
Daddy, who had stayed late at his office that 
evening, came softly into Peggy’s room to give 
his Big Daughter, as he called her now, a good- 
night kiss. Peggy sat up in bed instantly. 

“Oh, Daddy!” she exclaimed. “Please let 
me have a light a minute. I want you to see my 
list, and I must look into the closet to see if my 
clothes are hung on their proper hooks or I 
don’t believe I shall be able to sleep to-night.” 

Daddy sprang to snap on the light and then 
turned in mock alarm to look at his daughter. 

‘No fever flush,” he murmured. “No ap- 
parent delirium. Yet I certainly heard my 
Madcap say she could not sleep till her clothes 
were hung on hooks!” Daddy shook his head, 
pretending to look very worried. 
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Pegey laughed as she always did at Daddy’s 
nonsense. 
“This is the explanation, Daddy,’ 


3 


she said, 
dragging him to the list and talking fast about 
Mother’s scheme. Next she inspected her closet, 
with Daddy’s help putting it into apple-pie 
order. Then the light was again put out, and 
this time Peggy went off to Dreamland in a few 
seconds. 

Peggy never needed an alarm clock to waken 
her in the morning, and the next day she woke 
even earlier than usual. I’d be afraid to tell you 
how quickly she dressed that day. You might 
not be able to believe it, or you might think she 
neglected finger nails or buttoning every single 
button or something else. But the fact is that 
when Peggy ‘put her mind on a thing’ she 
could do the thing both rapidly and well. Her 
quick brain and deft fingers worked together 
like a team of perfectly matched horses, often 
producing results quite remarkable for nine 
years old. 

The morning visit to Little Sister was brief 
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but happy, then Peggy ran down to the dining- 
room. There she not only set the table with all 
the necessaries which were her part of the bar- 
gain. She ran out to the garden, cut a beautiful 
rose, and put it into a tall slim glass vase in the 
center of the table. Then she offered her serv- 
ices to Katie, carrying from the kitchen the 
pitchers of milk and of cream, the plate of 
muffins, the bowl of oatmeal. When Katie an- 
nounced that bacon and coffee were ready, 
Peggy, with the little hammer on the Japanese 
gong, gave the musical call that brought all the 
family to the table. 

The day so well begun was well carried on till 
bedtime. Peggy’s hardest task was to keep from 
whispering in school. However, by a great ef- 
fort she succeeded in this, because she knew 
that whispering might mean being ‘kept after 
school’ and so losing time for helping Mother 
in the fascinating preparations. 

Peggy ran all the way home from school that 
afternoon. She found Aunt Madge there wait- 
ing to take her downtown shopping. It was not 
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far ‘downtown’ in Brookton, and the shops 
were not crowded, so Aunt Madge bought 
dresses and bloomers and stockings and hair 
ribbons and handkerchiefs at a rate that was 
bewildering even to quick-motioned Peggy. 

For the next two weeks Peggy’s record was 
excellent in every way. The wonderful vacation 
ahead and her happiness in the new baby sister 
filled her thoughts so completely that she needed 
no reminder from Mother to keep her up to her 
best efforts. The list and the red pencil were a 
great help, too. 

The “last day of school” came finally, with 
its party, its delightful confusion, and its early 
closing. After the good-byes to teacher and the 
girls, Peggy hurried home. As she turned the 
corner into her quiet street, she saw the express- 
man’s truck in front of her house, and just as she 
reached the gate the expressman came out of 
the front door carrying her small new trunk on 
his shoulder. That was an exciting moment! 
At last it really seemed as if the journeyings 
would come true. Sometimes during the two 
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weeks Peggy had had awful moments of feeling 
it must all be a dream or that something would 
happen to spoil Aunt Madge’s beautiful plan. 

After supper, Aunt Madge stopped in for a 
few last arrangements with Peggy’s father and 
mother. 

Father, as usual, tried to tease his sister about 
her undertaking. 

“‘T have thought this a rash project from the 
first,”’ said he solemnly. ‘“‘Now I am convinced 
that it is positively mad. Peggy has been so 
surfeited with goodness for the past two weeks 
that she is bound to explode before many more 
days have passed, and I shan’t be there to 
gather up the pieces.” 

At this Peggy took her father by the shoul- 
ders and pretended to give him a good shaking. 
Father waggled his head and clattered his teeth 
as if he were quite helpless in his daughter’s 
small hands. In fact, he shook so hard that 
before long Peggy found herself being pulled 
about as she held on, so, red in the face with 
laughing and being shaken, Peggy let go her hold. 
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Aunt Madge’s reply to Father’s warning was: 

“You can’t frighten me. I’ll wager Peggy and 
Barry won’t think of an escapade that you and 
I did not try in our youth, and we’re still sound 
of wind and limb — if not of mind.” 

Very soon after breakfast next morning the 
good-byes were said. Peggy felt unexpectedly 
sober when it came to kissing Sister and Mother 
good-bye. She clung tightly to Mother for a 
minute on the doorstep, kissing the dear face 
again and again. Then, while Mother stood at 
the gate watching the little party to the corner, 
Peggy walked backward throwing kisses. Soon 
they turned the corner and could see Mother no 
longer. Peggy held Father’s hand tightly and 
walked very quietly to the station a few blocks 
away. Hal carried Peggy’s ‘baby suitcase’ for 
her. Jack had gone over to Aunt Madge’s 
boarding-house to carry her big suitcase to the 
depot. 

Arrived at the station Peggy caught sight of 
Aunt Madge and Jack in the midst of a laughing 
company of friends and acquaintances some of 
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whom were starting away on their vacations 
too, while others had come to the station with 
their friends to ‘see them off.’ Peggy’s spirits 
bounded up with the lively chatter and the 
bustle and movement that make a railroad sta- 
tion so delightfully confusing, so unlike the tame 
routine of ordinary life. 

It was not long before Aunt Madge’s and 
Peggy’s train was called. Peggy gave each of 
her brothers a swift kiss, but Father received a 
strangling hug that left him red in the face. 
Then the porter, walking ahead with the suit- 
cases, led Aunt Madge and Peggy past the blue- 
coated officials at the door, down along the 
underground passage, and up the stairs to the 
platform where many other people carrying 
suitcases and bags and lunch-boxes and coats 
and flowers were waiting for the train to pull in 
on Track 4. Soon a little boy called: 

“There she comes!”’ 

And Peggy, looking up the track, saw the 
engine, at first very small in the distance, then 
rapidly growing into a huge snorting beast as 
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it drew near. With a roar and a hiss the huge 
beast came to a stop and from the doors of the 
long train poured men and women and boys and 
girls and suitcases and bags and bundles. When 
the brakemen saw that all the passengers for 
Brookton had alighted, they let the people on 
the platform climb aboard the train. Aunt 
Madge’s porter took Peggy and her auntie into 
a car which had big comfortable chairs beside 
the broad windows. Setting their suitcases 
down by the chairs numbered 12 and 14, the 
porter touched his cap as Aunt Madge paid him, 
and left the car. 

By the time Peggy and her auntie had put 
their hats and coats into the racks over their 
heads and were settled comfortably in their 
chairs, the train was moving and soon Brook- 
ton’s houses were left behind and the great va- 
cation was actually begun. 


CHAP VE Roehl 
PEGGY PRETENDS 


Tue first hours of the journey were full of in- 
terest. Peggy’s quick eyes were busy noting 
everything inside the car and out of the window. 
Her tongue was busy, too, for of course Peggy 
wanted her beloved auntie to share all her in- 
terests and discoveries. After lunch, however, 
Aunt Madge noticed that her little chatter-box 
was rather subdued, and, guessing that the first 
excitement had worn off, Auntie thought this 
would be a good time for a quiet little talk on a 
subject that needed attention. 

“Come and sit with me for a while, Peggy 
dear,” she said. “This chair is big enough for 
two people who are no more portly than you 
and I; and I want to tell you something about 
Great-Aunt Margaret’s home where we are to 
spend our first week.” 

Peggy’s eyes brightened, and she sprang up 
eagerly to cuddle into the big chair under Aunt 
Madge’s arm. 


Peggy Pretends ane 


“Tell me all about it,” she said. “I haven’t 
heard you and Daddy say so very much about 
Aunt Margaret, and, anyhow, I’d like to hear it 
all over again.” 

““No, I suppose we haven’t told you much 
about her,’ 
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said Auntie, “but that is because 
she lived a long way from our home when we 
were children and we seldom saw her. She is a 
kind and generous auntie, though, and is very 
fond of your father, so I wanted her to see your 
daddy’s little girl, particularly as her name is 
Margaret Allison.” 

‘“Aunt Margaret is quite old, isn’t she?”’ 
asked Peggy. 

“Quite old, and she has lived for many years 
with her sister Elinor and with no children in 
the big orderly house. If we were to make a 
long visit it might become dull for you, but I 
think you will find plenty of interesting things 
to make a week very enjoyable. And I hope, 
dear,” said Aunt Madge, with a little laugh, 
“even though your behavior for two weeks has 
been so correct that your father thinks that you 
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must soon crack from the strain, that you will 
put off the break for one week longer. I do want 
the great-aunts to love you, for they will do 
everything they can think of to make you happy 
and will be so disappointed if you seem restless 
and bored.” 

““What are the interesting things you said 
there’d be, Aunt Madge?” Peggy inquired. 

“Well, there are some quaint old story-books 
that I’m sure you will like as much as I liked 
them when I was your age. And there are toys 
that the aunts played with when they were 
children — think of such carefulness as that 
Peggy! There is an adorable Swiss music box 
which I hope is not too old to play even now. 
There is a big garden surrounded by a high brick 
wall; and there will be delicious things to eat. 
Besides, the aunts have a car, and on every 
pleasant day probably they’ll take us to ride. 
Don’t you believe that, with all those diversions, 
you will be able to be a model child for a week 
longer?’’ Auntie finished smilingly. 

“Oh, I’m sure I shall,” said Peggy, with ani- 
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mation. “It sounds like a story-book; and I'll 
pretend I’m a little girl of long ago. And, oh, 
Aunt Madge! Don’t call me Peggy this week at 
all. Call me Margaret all the time. That will 
help me to remember to be a proper child like 
Great-Aunt Margaret when she was young.” 


exclaimed Aunt 
Madge, “‘and I’ll not forget even in my sleep to 


“That’s an excellent idea,’ 


call you Margaret until our visit is over.” 

You see, Aunt Madge knew that Peggy was 
very fond of ‘making-believe’ be some one else 
than her real self, and that she was capable of 
keeping up the play for a long time and acting 
perfectly the assumed character. So Aunt 
Madge was relieved with Peggy’s suggestion 
and quite sure now that the visit would be a 
success. 

A few hours later the train pulled into the 
city of Kingscliff where the great-aunts lived. 
The station was much larger than Brookton’s, 
and Peggy was quite bewildered by what 
seemed to her the long journey through it and 
the crowds of people on every side. Aunt 
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Madge, however, led her without difficulty to 
the place outside the station where taxis and 
other cars stood waiting to whirl people to their 
homes; and there she spied a tall, erect old lady 
standing beside a car and looking rather anx- 
iously into the faces of the people who streamed 
out of the station. 

“Here we are, Aunt Margaret,” called Peg- 
gy’s auntie, hurrying up to the old lady whose 
face brightened with relief. 

“T am very glad to see you,” exclaimed 
Great-Aunt Margaret, as she kissed her niece. 
‘“‘T began to fear I had missed you, and so must 
have seemed very inhospitable by not being 
here to welcome my nieces.” 

“No one could possibly think of you as in- 
hospitable, Aunt Margaret,” said Aunt Madge. 
Then, bringing Peggy forward, she added, 
“Here is another Margaret Allison whom you 
have never seen.” 

The old lady looked with loving scrutiny into 
the face of the little girl, then, stooping to re- 
ceive Peggy’s warm kiss, said: 
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“She looks exactly as you did at her age, a 
real Margaret Allison.” 

Soon the three namesakes were seated in the 
car which threaded its way out from the station 
neighborhood into less crowded streets. Peg- 
gy s auntie had told her that Kingscliff, while 
not an enormous city, was much larger than 
Brookton; and Peggy, whose journeyings hith- 
erto had been to places smaller than her home 
city, felt a very grown-up traveler as she rode 
through streets so different from Brookton’s 
quiet, shady aisles. 

It was not long before the car drew up to the 
curb in front of a dignified old house in a street 
where most of the houses looked as if they had 
once been fine, but had now fallen from their 
ancient stateliness. The great-aunts’ home, 
however, showed no signs of neglect, and Peggy 
felt quite as if she had stepped into an old story- 
book as the door closed upon the street and she 
found herself in the wide hall. Older people 
than Peggy often said that they felt themselves 
slipping back into the past as they entered the 
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home, kept so perfectly by the old ladies whose 
grandparents had built and furnished it at a 
period when houses and furniture were so beau- 
tiful that people nowadays are trying to make 
their new homes look as like the old ones as 
possible. 

From one of the spacious rooms at the left of 
the hall appeared another tall old lady who, 
Peggy knew, must be Great-Aunt Elinor. 
After warm greetings Aunt Elinor said: 

“Supper is on the table and I am sure you 
must be hungry after your long journey. I will 
show you your rooms if you wish to freshen up 
a bit, but do not stop to change to-night.” 

“That is very kind, Aunt Elinor,” said Aunt 
Madge. “We feel pretty rumpled to come to 
your table, but I suppose this little girl” — 
smiling down at Peggy — “‘is more tired than 
she realizes and will be ready for bed as soon 
as she has had her supper.” 

A quick washing and brushing by deft Aunt 
Madge made the travelers “halfway present- 
able,’ as Auntie said; then hand in hand they 
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descended the broad stairway. Great-Aunt 
Elinor led them down the hall to the dining- 
room where a table shone with fine linen and 
silver and lovely old china, and held such good 
things to eat that Peggy felt like a princess as 
she sat at the table. It was rather a sleepy 
princess, Aunt Madge noticed before long, so as 
soon as supper was over the great-aunts kissed 
Peggy good-night and the small traveler gladly 
climbed the stairs to her room. 

So sleepy was Peggy that she let Aunt Madge 
put her to bed as if she were a tiny girl again, 
and hardly did her head touch the pillow before 
Old Nod the Shepherd came ‘softly along the 
road of evening’ and bore her to his ‘quiet 
steeps of Dreamland.’ 

Downstairs the great-aunts spoke rather 
anxiously to Aunt Madge about Peggy’s visit. 

“We are so afraid it will be dull for the child,” 
said Aunt Margaret. “There are no children 
for her to play with. Most of our old friends 
have moved uptown or out to the suburbs, and 
the few who are left, like ourselves, have no 
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grandchildren or nieces living with them. 
Many of the good old homes are now boarding- 
places and the few children on the streets are 
not suitable companions for our little niece.” 

“Do not give yourselves a moment’s anxiety 
about Pe — little Margaret,” said Aunt Madge, 
remembering just in time to call her niece by the 
“dressy name.” “Margaret is an active child, 
to be sure, but she has a very lively imagination 
and can furnish herself with plenty of “‘make- 
believe’ playmates. Once she had to lie abed 
for weeks with a broken leg and most people ex- 
pected she would be a difficult patient. As a 
matter of fact, her mother said, she was a lamb 
to take care of, for her mind was so resourceful 
that she never lacked interests. Of course we 
tried to keep her supplied with games and books 
to help out, but those alone would not have 
been enough to amuse some children.” 

“If the weather is pleasant we will ride every 
afternoon,” said Aunt Elinor. “I hope little 
Margaret likes riding.” 

“Indeed she does,” said Aunt Madge. “But 
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even if the weather frowns upon us, do not fear 
that there will not be ample entertainment for 
our small niece. She already thinks of herself 
as ‘a little girl of long ago,’ having read a story 
with that title recently, and she will be busy in 
her efforts to act the part correctly.” 

“Oh, if she likes to pretend that, we must 
let her ‘dress up’ in some of the ancient clothes 
in the attic trunks,”’ exclaimed Aunt Elinor. 

“And our toys which you used to like, Madge, 
are still whole,” said Aunt Margaret. | 

“And I’m sure the dear old books are in 
Grandmother Allison’s secretary up in the front 
hall, aren’t they, Aunties?” asked Aunt Madge, 
with a smile of affectionate memory for the 
books she had loved when she had been a little 
girl visiting the old house. 
| “Every one of them,” answered the aunts, 
cheering up with the thought that even their 
quiet old house might give pleasure to a very 
modern little girl. 


CHAP TR acuy, 
PEGGY ON A VISIT 


WuEN Peggy woke next morning, it was with 
the feeling of happy anticipation that birthdays 
and Christmas and other specially joyful days 
give one at waking time. Springing eagerly 
from bed, Peggy tiptoed softly out into the hall 
to find Aunt Madge’s room which, she dimly 
remembered, was next her own. The door was 
open, and Aunt Madge, hearing the patter of 
small feet, called softly: 

“Come in, Pe — Margaret. It’s early yet. 
Come into bed with me.” 

Peggy flew to her auntie and hugged her rap- 
turously, exclaiming: 

“Isn’t it exciting? I’m glad I’m alive. I’m 
glad I’m not really a little girl of long ago, for 
then I shouldn’t be here, and I shouldn’t be 
having such a nice auntie to take me on vaca- 
tion with her. You are the destest auntie that 
ever lived!” 
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Aunt Madge returned the hug warmly, say- 
ing: 

“You are the dearest niece an auntie could 
possibly have, sweetheart. But little girls of 
long ago and their aunties loved one another 
just as much as we do, and they took journeys 
together, too; not so often as people do nowa- 
days, and not in parlor cars. But there were 
excitements about stage-coach travel. And only 
think, two blocks up the street from Aunt 
Margaret’s there used to be a canal, many miles 
long, by which some people traveled, though in 
my time it was principally used to transport 
freight.” 

“A canal like the ones in ‘Hans Brinker 
asked Peggy with interest. 

‘“Yes, and it was an endless source of enter- 
tainment to your father and me to stand on the 
bridge up the street and watch the boats go 
under us. A long rope fastened to the boat was 
hitched to a pair of mules that walked along the 
towpath by the side of the canal. Usually quite 
a young boy drove the mules, and it was very 
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slow traveling, but that made it all the better 
for us to watch. Often the boatman’s family 
lived aboard, and we saw them on the broad 
deck, the wash out on the line, the children 
eating their meals, the mother rocking the 
baby. How we used to envy those children their 
life of travel and their not going to school all 
summer!” 

Peggy was deeply interested. 

“Tell some more,” she begged. 

“Since the canal cut right through the city, 
of course there were bridges at every street 
crossing it. We had to climb steps to the top 
of most of the bridges, but at one street there 
was a ‘lift bridge.’ The roadway of this bridge 
was level with the street, and of course no boat 
could pass under it. So when the keeper of the 
bridge saw a boat approaching, he jangled a 
bell to notify wagons and foot passengers to 
hurry across, then he let down bars to prevent 
careless people from stepping on to the bridge, 
and then the machinery slowly drew up into the 
air what had looked like a stationary road and 
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sidewalk. Sometimes a reckless boy managed 
to stay aboard and have the ride up. He had 
to watch not to get caught in the machin- 
ery and the keeper was always very angry and 
yelled at the youngster furiously.” 

“Did Daddy ever do it?” asked Peggy 
eagerly. - 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Aunt Madge, 
laughing, “but he never told if he did. I know 
he cajoled the boatmen sometimes to let him 
take short rides, and so he had the excitement 
of going through the locks, which I never did.”’ 

“What were the locks, Aunt Madge?” in- 
quired Peggy. 

“They were at places where the canal changed 
levels. Your boat was towed into something 
like an enormous tank of water on a high level, 
great water gates were closed behind you, then 
others opened in front of you. Water flowed 
out and your boat sank into a lower ‘tank.’ 
Again gates behind you closed, those in front 
opened, and your boat was down in lower 
country. I can’t describe it well, but we will 
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find some pictures and I can make it clear to 
you with them.” 

“Isn’t the canal there now?” asked Peggy. 

“No,” answered Aunt Madge. “A much 
larger canal was needed as trade grew, so they 
widened the old ditch through the country 
stretches, and in cities where they had not room 
to widen it, they changed its course. When we 
are out riding some day you may see the newer 
ship canal. But — eh — eh — Margaret, it’s 
time you were ‘slooshing yourself’ in that shiny 
tub of ours. Last night you were so sleepy that 
your cleaning-up was a very sketchy affair.” 

“Sort of a ‘high-neck wash,’ wasn’t it?” 
giggled Peggy. ‘“That’s what Daddy calls 
Jack’s kind pretty often.” , 

The two Margarets laughed gayly — one 
laughs easily on the first day of vacation — 
and in a few minutes Aunt Madge heard vigor- 
ous splashings and her small niece’s clear voice 
singing: 

“So in her lonesome, 
Slippety, bare, 
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Elizabeth Ann’s ‘ 
Splash — splashing there. 
And now from the watery 
Waves amonje 

Stands slooshing herself | 
With that ’normous sponge.” 

It was with a very shining morning face that 
Peggy came into the sitting-room of the great- 
aunts a little later, and the old ladies’ faces 
brightened with gratification as Peggy gave 
each of them a warm hug and kiss. 

At breakfast Aunt Margaret said: 

“This promises to be a beautiful day, so we 
must plan for a long ride. We will have rather 
an early lunch and start immediately afterward. 
What would little Margaret like to do this 
morning, I wonder?” 

“T think she would enjoy exploring the gar- 
den if you don’t mind. We might save the in- 
door things for a less radiantly lovely day,” 
said Aunt Madge, well knowing Peggy’s tastes. 

So, breakfast over, Peggy stepped out into 
the great garden, almost catching her breath 
with the feeling that in so doing she had stepped 
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into story-book land. The garden was enclosed 
by an ivy-covered brick wall over the top of 
which trees in neighboring yards hung their 
branches. So completely did wall and trees shut 
out the world that, except for the occasional 
rumble of heavy trucks and the ‘honk-honk’ 
of motor horns, one might have forgotten that 
a city existed outside. Brick paths between. 
green lawns led to charming surprises. One 
path stopped at a sundial whose queer old let- 
ters Peggy spelled out to say: 


““Non numero horas nisi serenas.” 


“Oh, I know what that means,” Peggy said 
to herself. “It is Latin for ‘I count only the 
sunny hours.’ Daddy told me that ever so many 
sundials have that motto.” 

A walk under an arbor heavy with rambler 
roses led out to a sunny place where a clear pool 
lay like a bright gem in the velvet grass. Peggy 
knelt before the pool gazing at the blue sky and 
the drifting clouds mirrored on its surface, lov- 
ing the color and darting grace of the goldfish 
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and the creamy beauty of the water lilies resting 
among their glossy leaves on the still water. 
Peggy bent long over the pool, a sense of en- 
chantment, of floating away, away from the 
present, stealing over her. When she at last 
‘came back,’ as her family called Peggy’s wak- 
ing from her day dreams, she stood a moment 
murmuring to herself: 

‘“T’m going to name this ‘The Pool of Un- 
known Thoughts.’ That is what it means to me.”’ 

There were other quaint and enchanting 
things in the old garden. An iron statue of a! 
startled deer Peggy remembered Daddy’s telling 
he had ridden upon when he was a small boy. 
A summer house which Peggy admired very 
much — “It’s so fancy,” she thought — im- 
mediately she decided to add to her collection 
of playhouses. 

So many were the delights of the garden that 
Peggy was astonished when Aunt Madge came 
out to tell her that the morning had slipped 
away and it was time to dress for lunch and the 
ride. 


4.2 Peggy’s Playhouses 


The great-aunts’ car was roomy and comfort- 
able. Peggy, used to the crowding of a large 
family into a car whose springs were none of the 
easiest, enjoyed having one of the thickly cush- 
ioned folding armchairs from which her view of 
the passing show was not cut off by interfering 
bodies. Martin, the chauffeur, also had been 
so thoroughly drilled by the aunts to drive 
moderately that Peggy’s quick eyes were able 
to take in all the interesting features of this, to 
her, new part of the world. 

They drove first through the business section 
of Kingscliff. Aunt Madge looked out with in- 
terest. 

“How busy it has grown!” she exclaimed. 
** And, oh, there is a bank building on the corner 
where the ‘Christmas tree church’ used to 
stand. Only think — Margaret —on top of 
the stone tower of the church that stood here 
when I was a child there was a real live ever- 
green tree which grew to be a good many feet 
high. No one ever knew how it came there nor 
how it managed to thrive for so many years on 
the little soil it found on the tower.” 
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“Oh, I wish I’d seen it!” said Peggy, trying 
to picture in her mind the novel sight in place 
of the prosaic bank before which automobiles, 
trolley cars, and people afoot kept the traffic 
policeman on the alert to prevent congestion 
and to save impatient people from getting them- 
selves hurt. 

Soon the car turned into a broad, stately 
avenue and rolled along the smooth pavement 
under an arch of noble elm trees. On either side 
of the street fine mansions set in shady lawns 
gave to Peggy’s imaginative, story-filled mind 
pictures of the romantic happenings which, she 
felt, must be the daily portion of the exalted 
beings who lived in such palatial dwellings. 

The stately avenue before long gave into a 
‘suburban street of small but pretty homes, and 
soon the real country was reached. 

Such pretty country it was! The road fol- 
lowed the windings of a lovely river which 
flowed through a broad and fertile valley. 
Gentle hills rose on either side of the valley, 
hills so softly green that Peggy felt like stroking 
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their velvety slopes. Pleasant farmhouses with 
great barns and orchards and waving fields 
spoke of industrious and prosperous people 
over whose homes the blue sky seemed to bend 
caressingly this radiant day. 

“This might be the scene for another painting 
of ‘Peace and plenty,’ ”’ said Aunt Madge after 
they had been riding for some time without 
speaking. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Margaret. “The rains have 
been abundant and the hot weather is late in 
arriving this season. I often think, as we drive 
through our valley, that though it has been my 
good fortune to visit many places of world- 
famed beauty, I have seen nothing more ex- 
quisitely lovely in its own way than this unsung 
valley of mine.” 

Peggy, although she could not express her- 
self as did the older people, felt the beauty of 
the scene quite as keenly as did they. She en- 
joyed too all the bits of human “stories”’ which, 
one after another, the car disclosed. 

Under a bridge a group of naked boys were 
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having a glorious time diving and swimming and 
playing pranks on one another. At one of the 
farms every member of the family had turned 
out to catch a small pig which had escaped from 
its pen. If you have never tried to catch a little 
pig, have never thought of pigs at all except as 
fat, sluggish creatures caring for nothing but 
eating and wallowing, then you have no idea 
what a thing of impish mischief and lightning 
motions a slim young pig can be. 

Peggy was so interested in the game, six hu- 
mans of all sizes trying to capture one small 
white rascal, that Aunt Margaret stopped the 
car to let her enjoy the sport. It was evident 
that piggy was having no end of fun, impu- 
dently outwitting his would-be captors again 
and again, his little body slipping through 
hands that actually clasped him. Most of the 
people in the game became so helpless with 
laughter that finally piggy had only two de- 
termined boys to reckon with; and the last 
Peggy saw was a streak of white darting into 
the woods with two pairs of human legs at their 
best speed in pursuit. 
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The nicest event of the ride was a stop at a 
farm where a sign “‘Fresh vegetables and fruit 
for sale”? attracted Aunt Margaret’s attention 
and a table under the maples of the front lawn 
particularly interested Peggy. The table was 
presided over by a rather shy but eager-eyed 
young girl who was assisted by a small brother 
and sister. When the aunts found that fresh 
milk and buttermilk and home-made cookies 
could be had, all sat down to the spotless table 
and enjoyed a refreshing little lunch. 

Peggy quickly made friends with the children, 
who showed her their pet rabbits and who told 
her that they were trying to earn enough 
money to buy a “‘victrola.” | 

“Mother says she’ll help us all she can,” said 
the frank-faced boy, “‘on condition that we buy 
only good records. She doesn’t want any jazz 
in our house, she says.” 

Later, when Peggy told the aunts about the 
children’s wish, there was a general exclamation 
that such an ambition must be encouraged. 

‘““A mother who refuses to let her children 
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listen to jazz is a woman after my own heart,” 
said Aunt Elinor. 

‘And mine too,” emphatically declared Aunt 
Margaret. “We must tell our friends to take 
this road, for it is not a main highway and they 
might not discover the farm. We will stop here 
often this summer and buy of the nice young 
people.” 

-Peggy noted these plans with great satisfac- 
tion, her mind already picturing the little family 
gathered about the cherished phonograph listen- 
ing to lovely music. 

“T’m going to ask Mother to let me send them 
a record next Christmas,” she thought. ‘I’m 
sure she'll be willing. I shall send the ‘ Bocche- 
rini Minuet.’ That is my chiefest favorite.” 


CHARBVE Rivas 
A RAINY DAY 


Tue week that followed held not a dull moment 
for Peggy, quiet though it was in contrast to her 
days at home and with her playmates. The 
beautiful weather made possible long rides 
every afternoon. Some mornings Peggy and 
Aunt Madge ‘explored’ the city and this the 
little girl enjoyed immensely. Some people 
_would have said that Kingscliff was not a re- 
markably interesting city to explore, but both 
Peggy and her auntie had the kind of eyes that 
find interest in all sorts of things overlooked 
by dull ‘No Eyes” sort of people. There was 
hardly time enough left for all the ‘make- 
believe’ plays of enchanted princesses, captive 
ladies, and early settlers which Peggy planned 
when she was alone in the great walled gar- 
den. 

When, toward the end of the week she woke 
to the sound of a steady, businesslike down- 
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pour, it was with no feeling of dismay at the 
prospect of a day indoors. 

“This will be a good time for the attic,” she 
thought. “Aunt Madge said we’d better save 
that for a rainy day. And I’ve scarcely looked 
at the old story-books in the hall secretary. 
And there are the treasures in the parlor cabi- 
net. Perhaps the aunts will tell stories about 
them. And the dear Swiss music box! I’m 
really glad it’s a rainy day.” 

Immediately after breakfast Peggy and Aunt 
Madge climbed the stairs to the roomy attic, 
the old aunties having told Aunt Madge about 
certain trunks and chests which they thought 
would interest a little girl. 
~ When they reached the head of the stairs, 
Peggy paused a moment. 

“It’s big,’ she said slowly, “and, oh, that 
must be the cupola Hal spoke about. But — 
but — it’s not so mysterious as Grandfather 
Blanchard’s attic. It is so light and so— so 
orderly.” 

“You’ve hit it,” answered Aunt Madge. 


e 
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“This hasn’t the low, sloping roof, the dim 
corners, and the ancient broken-down furni- 
ture of the farm attic. The aunts have their 
fine old furniture in excellent condition down- 
stairs and most of the things kept here are 
carefully packed away from the dust. But wait 
till I open some of these chests.” 

Little shrieks of delight burst from Peggy as 
Aunt Madge brought out, one by one, quaint 
old garments some of which had been worn by 
Margaret Allisons much farther back than 
Great-Aunt Margaret whose childhood seemed 
so far away to the little niece. Peggy and Aunt 
Madge both ‘dressed up’ in the old-time clothes, 
acting with zest the parts they thought be- 
longed to each costume. Aunt Madge, Peggy 
firmly believed, knew a dance for every country 
and every age and loved nothing better than to 
work up historical pageants in the schools of 
which she was physical director. So this was no 
ordinary little girl dressing up, but a series of 
vivid plays in which Peggy’s imagination and 
talent for mimicry followed so quickly Aunt 
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Madge’s lead that the plays were a delight to 
both. 

The best fun was acting the gruesome story 
of Bluebeard. Peggy chose this on account of 
the cupola. 

“You see that’s the tower where Sister Anne 
looks out over the plains watching anxiously 
for her brothers to come to the rescue,” Peggy 
explained. So they acted the whole story twice, 
taking turns at the different parts. Peggy 
wanted the thrill of being Sister Anne so that 
she might trail her magnificent brocaded robe 
up the narrow stairs of the cupola, and she 
wanted also to throw herself into the anguish 
of the distracted wife of Bluebeard, calling 
frantically, ““Anne! Sister Anne! Do you not 
see any one coming?” 

The play acting was such fun that the old 
toys did not receive much attention. Peggy 
thought the large china doll, with its staring 
blue eyes, painted curly hair and stiff kid hands, 
was very odd. Her own doll children were such 
perfect likenesses of real babies that she had 
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never had to pretend to find beauty in queer 
puppets. 

“‘ Here 1s something the like of which I think 
you’ve never seen before,” said Aunt Madge 
removing a cover from a doll’s cradle of carved 
black walnut. “It wasn’t so very many years 
ago that people stopped rocking babies in cra- 
dles, but I suppose this looks to you as far away 
as if it had been dug up from King ‘Tut’s’ 
tomb.” | 

The most interesting toy was a doll house, 
completely furnished with beds and tables and 
‘whatnots’ and ornaments of the ‘black walnut 
period,’ as Aunt Madge called it. 

“Really,” said Auntie, “this ought to be put 
into a museum, it is such a fine example of a 
house of the 1860’s. That furniture is so laughed 
at that it may become extinct one of these days.” 

Before Peggy had finished examining all the 
things in the doll house, the maid came to an- 
nounce dinner. So swiftly had the morning 
flown that both Margarets were astonished to 
find it was nearly one o’clock. 
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“After dinner let’s see the books the very 
first thing,” 
Madge made their way downstairs. 


exclaimed Peggy as she and Aunt 


So, while the old aunties were taking their 
‘forty winks,’ the nieces went to the secretary 
in the upper hall. There behind glass doors 
stood books many of which had been loved by 
three or four generations of Allison children. 

“You'll find some old friends here, Peggy,” 
said Auntie. ‘‘ You’ve read ‘Robinson Crusoe’ 
and ‘Swiss Family Robinson’ and ‘The Fair- 
child Family,’ I know; but you never saw them 
in such queer old editions as these. You chil- 
dren of to-day, whose books have beautiful pic- 
tures and inviting print, don’t love your stories 
one whit more, though, than did the boys and 
girls who read these plain old things.” 

Peggy looked eagerly at the titles. 

“Oh, here are ‘The Franconia’ stories,” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘I love those. And there are Ab- 
bott’s Histories and ‘The Lamplighter.’ Mother 
says she and all her girl friends adored ‘The 
Lamplighter.’ ” 
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““T wonder where ‘Henry and Bessie, What 
They Did in the Country,’ has gone,” said Aunt 
Madge. “That is one I used to love.” 

After looking over many books, Peggy chose, 
for Aunt Madge to read to her, one whose title 
sounded like poetry, she thought. 

*<*Lady Green Satin and her Maid Rosette,’” 
Peggy read in a singing voice. “‘How pretty. 
That must be a nice story.” 

So, to the music of rain on the windows which 
made indoors seem especially cozy, the two 
Margarets, snuggled in the corner of the great 
sofa in the upper hall, followed the fortunes of 
brave little Jean Paul and his friends in the 
Paris of years gone by. Both Auntie and niece 
found the story absorbingly interesting, and 
there were two hours of happy reading before 
the great-aunts came to propose afternoon tea 
in the parlor. Peggy drew a long sigh, part of 
which meant contentment with the dear story 
and part anticipation of the treat of joining a 
‘grown-up’ afternoon tea party. 

“We thought it would be pleasant to have a 
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fire this raw day,” said Aunt Margaret as they 
entered the spacious parlor. Peggy’s eyes bright- 
ened with happiness to see the leaping flames 
which made the fine old room and the white tea- 
table look so beautiful this dusky afternoon. 
Peggy sat in a small chair which was a parti- 
cular favorite of hers, munching her toasted 
muffins and drinking her tea, which on this 
occasion was not ‘cambric’ but real — although 
rather pale —tea. She looked dreamily into 
the fire thinking of the other little girls in days 
long gone who had sat in that same chair, until 
she almost lost the sense of being Peggy Allison 
of the present, so vivid did those other days 
seem to her. 

After the tea things were taken away, Aunt 
Madge asked: 

“May we wind the old music box, Aunties?” 
to which consent was immediately given. 

Of all the treasures of this fascinating house 
the Swiss music box was most adored by Peggy. 
It was a model of a Swiss chalet carved from a 
beautiful yellowish wood. The little house was 
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perfect in every detail, having wee outside stair- 
ways, carved balconies, stones on the broad- 
eaved roof such as are seen in the Alps where 
violent winds sometimes lift off roofs. The 
ground floor of the house was a stable for cattle 
and there was a tiny bench outside where Peggy 
pictured the farm workers sitting at the end of 
the day. A surprise in the shape of a red jewel 
box which could be lifted out added to the charm 
of this bewitching toy. The music which came 
from the pretty house seemed to Peggy sweeter 
and daintier than that from any “‘victrola” she 
had ever heard. Some of the old tunes were a 
bit wheezy in parts, some notes were skipped, 
but Peggy listened entranced until every tune 
had been played twice over. Then, after a 
pause, she asked: 

“Do you suppose Heidi lived in a house like 
this, Aunt Madge?” 

““No, dear,” said Auntie. “You know Heidi’s 
grandfather was not rich and his neighbors were 
poor. This is a model of a well-to-do Swiss 
farmer’s house. But of course Heidi saw houses 
just like this, many of them.” Vea 
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“Perhaps little Margaret would like to see 
some of the other things Elinor and I brought 
home from our trip abroad,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet. “When we were young ladies we spent 
a year in Europe. We never went again, but 
the memory of that experience will never be 
forgotten.” 

Peggy’s eyes sparkled. 

‘Oh, I’d love to see your treasures, Aunties,” 
she said. ‘It will be like ‘Old-Fashioned Girl’ 
when the grandma showed her keepsakes to 
Polly and Fan and Maud and told stories about 
them. I love to pretend I’m in a story-book,”’ 
Peggy added, as if she were giving the aunties 
a new bit of information about herself. 

‘“We’ve noticed that,” said Aunt Elinor, 
smiling. ‘‘Life will never be dull to you with 
that imagination of yours, little Margaret.” 

It would be hard to tell who enjoyed most the 
treasures and their stories, Peggy the listener 
or the old ladies living over again the wonderful 
journey of their young days. There was a little 
stone lamp that had come from Pompeii, and 
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while Peggy held it in her hands she thought of 
the children who, playing in the narrow streets 
so long ago, used to look up at smoke-wreathed 
Vesuvius, the dread mountain that at last bur- 
ied them and their city. 

An inlaid box filled with beads of every im- 
aginable color delighted Peggy’s beauty-loving 
soul. 

‘We purchased those in Venice,” said Aunt 
Margaret, “‘and Sister and I will never forget 
the grateful warmth of the glass-blower’s fur- 
nace. We were in Italy during cold weather and 
there was never a house or hotel sufficiently 
heated, according to our American ideas of com- 
fort. When we visited the glass-blowers’ we 
opened our coats and stood before the fire let- 
ting the heat go through our shivering bones. 
Those beads, especially the ones with colors of 
flames in them, always carry me back to those 
few moments when we were truly warm in an 
Italian winter.” 

‘“Oh, what a lovely fan!” exclaimed Peggy, 
as Aunt Margaret opened another drawer of 
the cabinet. 
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“Yes, and that has a history if only we knew 
it, for it must have belonged to one of the ladies 
of Queen Marie Antoinette’s time. You see the 
picture on its silken surface of the gentlemen 
and ladies in satins and jewels and high-heeled 
shoes playing at being simple rustics with the 
Queen at Le Petit Trianon.” 

‘‘How perfectly exquisite the carved pearl 
handles are,” said Aunt Madge. 

“‘T suppose the little Dauphin, before the sad 
days came, saw fans just like this,” said Peggy 
softly, thinking pityingly of the innocent boy who | 
suffered for the sins of his fathers, as children of 
wicked or stupid fathers have always suffered, 
whether sons of kings or dwellers in cottages. 

Among the treasures from different countries 
were numbers of little figures of people in their 
native dress and of tiny animals. Some of these 
were carved from wood, others were of porce- 
lain or bronze. A thrilling idea began to take 
shape in Peggy’s mind. While Aunt Madge was 
brushing the little girl’s hair before supper, 
Peggy unfolded this idea. The result was that 
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after supper Peggy was left alone in the parlor 
to make her preparations while the ladies waited 
in the sitting-room for their summons to the 
entertainment that was to be provided for them. 

Presently a little girl with very flushed cheeks 
came to the sitting-room door and invited the 
ladies to a play which was to be given in the 
Allison-Theater on Hall Street. 

The aunties and the two maids, crossing 
“Hall Street,” entered the parlor with a good 
deal of curiosity. They found in the darkened 
room several straightbacked chairs arranged in 
rows facing an old lowboy which had been made 
to look very like the stage of a theater. Candles 
lighted the stage on which were arranged fur- 
nishings that might have come from the old doll 
house in the attic. The little stage manager with 
rather an excited catch in her voice said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the first play will be 
‘Cinderella,’ ” at which the audience applauded 
vigorously. 

The grown-ups, being very fond of their little 
girl, would have enjoyed any entertainment, 
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however simple, she had given them, but even 
Aunt Madge, who knew her niece so well, was 
not prepared for the clever little performance 
which Peggy gave. The management of the 
puppet actors in Peggy’s swift fingers, the 
pretty arrangement of the stage scenery, the 
good dialogue, the dramatic little voice, gave an 
effect that held the absorbed attention of the 
grown people. It was with difficulty that the 
aunties, who were secretly intensely proud of 
this small Margaret Allison, refrained from 
telling Peggy exactly how they felt about her. 
You see, they did not want to spoil Peggy, for 
they knew that conceited little girls are most 
unlovely. However, Peggy was quite satisfied 
with the expressions of pleasure she heard after 
she had given not only “Cinderella” but a part 
of “The Tempest.”” And when Aunt Madge was 
tucking her in, Peggy, giving her auntie a stran- 
gle hug and many kisses, said: 

“YT think I’m the luckiest girl in the whole 
world and I know you’re the nicest auntie that 
ever lived!” 


CHAPTER VI 
ANOTHER JOURNEY 


On the second morning after the delightful 
rainy day, Peggy and Aunt Madge said good- 
bye to the dear aunties. The old ladies looked 
very sorry to part from the nieces and begged 
them to come soon again. Peggy, quite for- 
getting to be staid “Margaret,” gave the aunt- 
ies the bear hug usually reserved for Daddy and 
Aunt Madge, and although the great-aunts 
emerged from the hugs rather red and some- 
what awry, they looked much pleased with the 
warmth of the little girl’s affection for them. 

The train journey to Cousin Barry’s was not 
long, so it was early afternoon when Peggy and 
Aunt Madge alighted at the Grafton Station. 
Hardly had they begun to look about them 
when a black-haired, gray-eyed boy pounced 
upon Peggy, exclaiming: 

“You're Peggy Allison, aren’t you? I’m 
Barry MacIntyre.” 
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Then remembering his manners, he snatched 
off his cap, giving his hand to Aunt Madge, and 
saying: 

“‘Dad’s outside with the car, Cousin Madge. 
Some patient held him up just as we got here.” 

Barry next took the checks to the baggage- 
room, returning quickly with the news: 

“The trunks will be out soon, Cousin Madge. 
Now let’s help Dad make an escape from the 
clutches of the Patient. Catch me being a doc- 
tor when I grow up!” he grumbled. “ Never can 
be sure of a minute to yourself day or night.” 

Aunt Madge’s eyes twinkled. 

**I remember your father’s saying something 
very like that years ago, Barry,” she said. “He 
had a doctor father too. Don’t be too sure that 
you will not also turn a somersault as you grow 
older.” 

Just then a tall man whom any one would 
have guessed immediately to be Barry’s father 
hurried up to greet the visitors. Peggy instantly 
decided that she adored this big doctor cousin, 
he was so handsome and strong and kind and 
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merry. Evidently the doctor decided as quickly 
that he liked Peggy and a look of perfect under- 
standing passed between the gray eyes and the 
brown ones. 

In “two shakes” the cousins were in the car 
and whirling out of the station precincts to the 
main street. Grafton, Aunt Madge had told 
Peggy, was a large town, not quite big enough 
to be called a city, situated in the center of a 
well-populated farming country. Dr. MaclIn- 
tyre had his office in the busiest part of Main 
Street, but his house was out on the edge of 
town where the real country began. | 

Main Street was broad and beautifully shaded 
with glorious elms. The houses, set in ample 
yards, were not so palatial as those on Kings- 
cliff’s principal avenue, but they had the same 
quality of calm dignity that Peggy felt be- 
longed to the home of the great-aunts. 

The doctor’s driving would have dismayed 
those aunts, but Peggy enjoyed the speed, even 
though it did prevent her from taking in many 
of the details of this new part of the world. 
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In a remarkably short time the car turned 
into the driveway of a charming place. 

“I’m sorry [ll have to leave you girls with 
unceremonious haste and get back to the office,” 
said the doctor; and with a suddenness that was 
surprising even to quick-motioned Peggy “the 
girls’? found themselves on the porch steps, the 
car was vanishing in a whirl of dust, and a wel- 
coming voice in response to Barry’s shouted 
“Mother, they’re here!”? was heard coming 
down the hall. 

Peggy decided that Barry’s mother was al- 
most as nice as his father. Cousin Helen was one 
of those people who, when they enter a sick- 
room, make a patient feel instantly that she is 
going to get better. Gloomy faces broke into 
smiles, timid people felt brave, children always 
found play more fun when Cousin Helen was 
near. 

The greetings of the cousins were very gay, 
but Barry was impatient to get Peggy away 
from the questions and answers about the jour- 
ney, the family in Brookton and the rest. 
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“Mother! May I take Peggy down to the 
island now?” he asked. 

“Certainly, Son,” said his mother. “Indeed 
you might invite Cousin Madge and me to come 
along too.” 

“Oh, do,” Barry urged. “But Peggy and I 
will run ahead and get the raft ready.” 

“Very well, only don’t take Peggy aboard the 
raft until we arrive.” 

The two children shot through the open hall 
door, darted across the wide piazza at the back 
of the house, and raced down the gravel path 
toward the island, whose very name gave Peggy » 
a thrill of joyful expectation. 

Aunt Madge and Cousin Helen followed wit 
leisurely steps. 

“How pleasant your house is!” exclaimed 
Aunt Madge. ‘‘Open to the winds and sun- 
shine on every side. And with this great piazza 
and the garden and the view of real country, it 
is a lovely home.” 

“We think we are fortunate,’ Cousin Helen 
replied. “To be conveniently near town and 
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yet practically in the country is fine both for the 
doctor and his son — not to mention their fe- 
male relative,” she added, smiling. 

The gravel walk, bordered by long narrow 
beds of old-fashioned flowers, led down a gentle 
slope. A few rods from the house the vegetable 
garden began. Aunt Madge paused and ex- 
claimed with delight: 

“What a flourishing garden, and what a va- 
riety! I’m glad I came! Lima beans, cucum- 
bers, butter beans, beets, summer squash — 
everything I like that’s in season. I wish that 
corn were ready, too! How do you manage to 
have a garden like this?” 

Cousin Helen laughed. 

“The doctor engaged a ‘man of all work,’ ” 
she said, “but the gentleman so passionately 
prefers gardening to anything else in life that 
we have taken over his other duties and left him 
to his specialty. He grows quantities more 
than our family can use, even though I do a 
good deal of canning. But it is nice to have 
plenty of fresh vegetables to give to friends in 
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town and we send things frequently to the hos- 
pital.” 

Beyond the vegetable garden was an apple 
orchard. It was rather a relief to get into the 
shade. Under the trees a flock of hens were 
having a good time. Some were taking dust 
baths, some were racing toward an important 
rooster who was calling loudly that he had made 
a great find for his wives. The wives never 
learned that his noisy boasts often led to no- 
thing worth their hurry, but they scrambled just 
as eagerly as though a prize were sure every 
time. 

Coming out of the orchard, Aunt Madge saw, 
beyond a stretch of sunny grass, Peggy and 
Barry running along the edge of the pond and 
occasionally stopping to notice something of 
interest. 

“Can Peggy swim?” asked Cousin Helen. 

“Yes, in salt water,” said Aunt Madge. “At 
the seashore last summer she became an excel- 
lent swimmer, but she has never had experience 
in fresh water.” 
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“We must try her out under our eyes, then, 
before we let Barry take her on the raft far 
from shore,’ Cousin Helen remarked. “The 
pond is shallow, and it has no treacherous holes 
nor entangling roots. We know its bottom, for 
in very dry seasons there is nothing left but a 
mud puddle. However, one can drown in a foot 
of water and we will drill the youngsters before 
leaving them alone.” 

“That would be advisable,’ said Aunt 
Madge, “for neither your offspring nor my 
niece is noted for caution.” 

“Barry is not reckless on the water, though 
he is ‘wild Irish’ in most other places,’ his 
mother explained. “He has been thoroughly 
trained never to fool in a boat and his coolness 
in an emergency has been tested. Last summer 
at camp he saved two people from drowning, 
and under difficult conditions, too. Not bad for 
a nine-year-old,” finished Barry’s mother, try- 
ing to look modest. 

“Well! I know two parents who have a right 
to be vastly proud of their son,” Aunt Madge 
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said with emphasis. “‘I wish I had a boy like 
that* 

The children, having caught sight of their 
elders, were back at the mooring place of the 
raft when the ladies reached it. Peggy ran to 
seize her auntie’s hand. 

“Oh, Aunt Madge,” she cried., “Isnitut 
wonderful? See, the trees are so thick all around 
the pond that you can’t see anything except 
back the way we came. Barry says there is an 
(pointing), 
“but it doesn’t show from here. And just look 
at that adorable island!” 

Peggy ended with a squeal of delight, clap- 


33 


opening out in that direction 


ping her hands and jumping up and down in 
excitement. 

The ladies’ eyes laughed in sympathy with 
the little girl’s happiness. 

“It is a pretty spot,” Aunt Madge agreed, 
“but I’d need to eat some of Alice’s diminishing 
mushroom to play on that island. I wish I were 
nine years old.” 

“Why, Aunt Madge, it’s big,” said Peggy in 
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surprise. “It has lots of things on it. Barry has 
just been telling me.” 

Barry here broke in — 

“All aboard the ‘Lumberjack’! he shouted 
as he stood on the raft holding it close to shore 
by means of a long pole which he dug into the 
bottom of the pond. 

“Not all aboard at once, Barry,” his mother 
protested. “Your craft isn’t large enough. 
Take Peggy across first, then come back for 
each of us in turn. And Peggy mustn’t stand 
up until she gets her old clothes and her ‘sea 
legs’ on. Here, Peggy, sit on this box.” 

Peggy obediently seated herself on the over- 
turned box, her eyes sparkling and her cheeks 
ablaze with joy in her new experience. 

“T’ve been on a steamboat and in a rowboat 
and a canoe,” she thought to herself, “‘but this 
is the first time in my life I ever rode on a raft.” 

When Barry’s poling made the raft ““wobble”’ 
and the water splash over its floor a bit, Peggy 
clutched her box seat rather breathlessly. 
Cousin Helen was saying to Aunt Madge: 
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“The water from here to the island is not 
deeper than Peggy’s waist, so we can safely let 
the children go back and forth; but not out to 
the middle of the pond till we have watched the 
swimming practice.” 

Barry soon deposited Peggy on the island’s 
beach. 

“Please stay right here till I get the others,” 
he begged. “I’d like to show you the sights.” 

Peggy promised, but, though her feet stayed 
rooted to the spot, her eyes were busy taking in 
everything within their range. 

Soon the mother and auntie were landed on 
the famous island and Barry, after tying the 
raft to a stake on the beach, led his party of 
visitors over his domain. 

“TI haven’t played here much this summer 
and things are falling to pieces,” he explained, 
“but now Peggy’s come we'll do lots of building 
and repairing, shan’t we, Peggy?”’ 

“Yes,” said Peggy eagerly. “I can do things 
with tools almost as well as Jack can and better 
than Hal,” anxious to have Barry realize that a 
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girl cousin was not to be behind him in useful 
accomplishments. 

For an island so small as Aunt Madge seemed 
to think it, this one held many charms. Of 
course its greatest, to Peggy, was the fact of its 
being “a body of land entirely surrounded by 
water,” as she had recited in geography class. 
It was thrilling to have a definition in a lesson 
book become a vivid reality. Then this island 
was nearly covered with a tangle of high bushes 
which made it seem larger, more mysterious, 
than a bare, open piece of land would have ap- 
peared to be. A graceful willow dipped its 
branches into the water on the opposite shore 
from their landing-place. Here Barry had built 
his wigwam, so hidden among tall bushes that 
the visitors did not discover it until they were 
at its very door. The wigwam faced the pond’s 
widest reach, across which one looked into a 
wooded hillside. The effect was as beautifully 
lonely as though one were miles away from any 
settlement of humans. 

“Why, how lovely!” Aunt Madge exclaimed. 
“Peggy, child, are you glad you're alive?” 
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Peggy’s shining eyes answered Aunt Madge. 
This was one time when her lively tongue was 
silent for lack of words to express her utter 
satisfaction. 

“‘ Barry, I don’t suppose you are hungry,” his 
mother remarked presently, “but I am sure our 
guests are, or ought to be. Suppose we get back 
to the house and hunt for something to eat.” 

“Now you mention it I am hungry, Mother,” 
was Barry’s retort. So the island’s joys were 
left for another day and the little party made its 
way homeward. 

Supper on the wide veranda was a jolly meal. 
Peggy was so hungry, and the vegetables and 
berries fresh from the garden disappeared sur- 
prisingly. Aunt Madge, looking at the empty 
dishes, said: 

“TI hope the doctor hasn’t many patients 
needing contributions from your garden just 
now, Helen. I see that Peggy and I are going to 
keep your ‘man of all work’ busy attending 
just to our appetites.” 


“Good!” declared Cousin Helen. ‘That will 
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save me from so much canning. I do not love 
to can, but my boys like the result in winter.” 

“Mother, may Peggy and I be excused?” 
Barry asked as soon as he saw that Peggy had 
emptied her berry saucer. 

“One second, Son,” his mother answered. 
“Perhaps Cousin Madge may think Peggy has 
done enough for one day,” looking inquiringly 
across the table. 

Aunt Madge, noting Peggy’s eager eyes, 
hesitated: 

“I think, Peggy dear, it really would be bet- 
ter for you to be quiet now and to go to bed 
rather early. You will enjoy to-morrow ever so 
much more if you don’t get all tired out to- 
day.” 

Here Dr. MacIntyre made a fine suggestion. 

“Since you two may be cast away on a desert 
island in the near future, why don’t you spend 
this evening consulting Crusoe as to the best 
method of sustaining life far from your mo- 
ther’s pantry?” 

“Oh, yes, that’s a good idea,” exclaimed 
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Barry, springing up from the table. “Come on, 
Peggy. I have some dandy desert island books.” 

In the library Barry showed Peggy a book- 
case filled with books all his very own. 

“What a lot you have!” said Peggy in 
astonishment. 

“Yes, I have, and it’s chiefly because of my 
Aunt Lillian. She’s a children’s librarian in a 
big city and she knows what boys like. See 
here, she sent me this ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and 
this ‘Treasure Island’ that have stunning pic- 
tures. And here’s ‘Castaway Island’ — that’s 
a swell story. Let’s take ’em out on the piazza.” 

On the bottom step of the veranda black 
head and brown head were soon close together 
bending over the great adventure stories and 
examining the splendid pictures with careful 
attention. 

Before bedtime many alluring ideas for use on 
' their own island had been absorbed. When the 
children went to bed, they promised one another 
to get up early next day in order to lose no time 
putting those glittering ideas into practice. 


CHAPTER VII 
BARRY’S ISLAND 


BeroreE breakfast the next day Dr. MacIntyre 
called Barry into his room. Looking directly 
into his boy’s eyes the doctor said: 

‘Son, I want to talk to you about the care 
you must take of Peggy if we are to allow you 
two to play by yourselves on the pond this 
week. Peggy is a year younger than you, she 
lives in a city where she has not had your 
chance to develop muscle, and she is quite 
unused to being on the water. She is a plucky 
little girl and quick to learn, but, if she should 
fall off the raft into deep water, you might be 
unable to save her from drowning. This week, 
therefore, you must never, when Peggy is on 
the raft with you, pole across the deep part of 
the pond. You must always skirt the edge near 
the bank, where the water is shallow. You un- 
derstand, Barry?” 

Barry looked directly into his father’s pierc- 
ing eyes — 
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“Yes, Father, I understand,” he said. 

“And you promise me not to forget once this 
week?” his father continued. 

“T promise, Father,”’ said Barry steadily. 

Dr. MacIntyre was satisfied with Barry’s 
answer. Very seldom did he lay absolute com- 
mands on the boy, and neither of Barry’s par- 
ents ever fussed or nagged. When his father 
did speak, and so seriously as this morning, 
Barry knew that his part was to obey literally; 
and the doctor knew that, thoughtless though 
Barry was at times, his word seriously given 
could be trusted. 

Dr. MacIntyre and Aunt Madge had a little 
talk, too, and the ladies went down to the pond 
to watch the first day’s swimming and to give 
the two children a few cautions. Then Barry 
and Peggy were left to the glorious freedom of 
playing all the days long on or near the “ adora- 
ble island” without any grown-ups about to 
remind them that it was ‘‘time to come to din- 
ner’ or ‘‘time to wash up.” 

Every morning the children carried with 
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them a huge lunch. If they got ravenously 
hungry in the middle of the morning and ate the 
lunch then, two grubby children were sure to 
slip in at the kitchen door after the grown-ups 
had gone. The two raiders always found a 
second ample lunch thoughtfully left on the 
pantry shelves, and it was great fun to tiptoe 
into the house and steal out with the booty as if 
they were robbers making away with treasure. 
Before supper-time the children were sufficiently 
tired and hungry to be willing to come home and 
scrub, put on clean clothes, and eat a “‘civilized 
meal” at the veranda dining-table. 

The first day’s island game was naturally 
“Robinson Crusoe.’ At the breakfast table 
Cousin Helen had asked: 

“Ts it to be “Swiss Family Robinson’ to-day, 
children?”’ 

“No, that’s too tame,” answered Barry 
promptly. “I liked that when I was a kid, but 
I like more exciting things now, and so does 


Peggy.” 
Aunt Madge looked amused. 
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“T remember her mother’s telling me about 
Peggy’s remark when they came to the last 
page of the ‘Swiss Family,’ ” she said. “ Peggy 
had listened intently to the reading night after 
night; but when her mother closed the book, 
Peggy said merely, ‘I’d like a story about an 
unlucky family next.’ ” 

The grown people laughed. 

“Pretty good unconscious criticism,” said the 
doctor. 

Peggy’s costume for the out-of-door days was 
almost as slight as Barry’s except for her long 
curls, which her daddy had never consented to 
have “ bobbed.” Aunt Madge twisted the curls 
into a tight little knob on top of Peggy’s head, 
fastening it securely with hairpins. A pair of 
dark cotton bloomers quite short and scant, 
and athin, dark, almost sleeveless middy made 
Peggy feel as free as a boy. She wanted to go 
barefoot and her auntie told her she might do as 
she liked about it. 

“JT think, though, you will find your sandals 
much more comfortable for your tender city 
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feet,” Aunt Madge said; and Peggy, remember- 
ing bruises and scratches of a former summer, 
decided to take off her shoes and stockings only 
for wading. 

Down by the pond’s edge Barry said: 

“We can’t exactly have a shipwreck on the 
water without losing our things, but let’s pre- 
tend that big rock that’s half on shore and half 
in the pond is the ship. It’s sort of tilted on one 
Ide: ”” 

“Oh, that’ll do first-rate!”’ Peggy exclaimed. 
Then she went on: “I suppose I must be Man 
Friday because I can’t manage the raft. So I 
can’t play for a while.” 

“* Aw, let’s make believe Crusoe was twins,” 
proposed Barry. “You’re Robinson and I'll be 
Srusoc.”’ 

“Oh, goody!” Peggy giggled. 

The next move was to race back to the house 
and collect the cargo for the ship. Back and 
forth the children toiled, carrying boxes — 
seamen’s chests — of food, tools, “guns and 
ammunition,” clothes, cans of drink, rope, and 
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other necessaries. It was a hot day and the 
children’s faces were soon red and shiny and 
streaked with dirt, but they worked as if their 
lives depended on the supplies they were carry- 
ing to the ship. 

The raft being poled close to the wreck, 
‘Robinson,’ by means of ropes, lowered the 
chests one by one to ‘Crusoe’ on the raft. After 
a few trips the supplies were all safe on the is- 
land. 

“But we haven’t any cats or a dog,” Peggy 
suddenly remembered. “I thought you had a 
dog, Barry.” 

“T did, but he died,” Barry gruffly answered, 
turning his face away. Peggy understood that 
this was too sad a thing to talk about. 

“Couldn’t we carry some hens over and make- 
believe they are the goats Robinson Crusoe 
found?” she asked presently. 

“Oh, yes,” Barry was animated again. 

So there was a raid on the hen yard and two 
squawking, struggling creatures were with diff- 
culty taken over to the island and turned loose 
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in the jungle of bushes. The children, hoping 
to make their ‘goats’ feel at home, scattered 
quantities of corn about. 

Then life on the desert island began, the first 
Robinson Crusoe’s daily experiences being fol- 
lowed as closely as possible. Barry, if certain 
of his boy companions had been about, would 
have felt rather superior to a “make-believe” 
game, but since in his secret heart he loved 
“acting” as much as Peggy did, this playing 
Crusoe to Peggy’s Robinson he thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

The children decided to use the wigwam as 
Crusoe’s tent. This saved a good deal of time, 
and it was quite as easy to pretend that they 
had just made the tent as that Crusoe’s raft 
had been put together only this morning. The 
wigwam gave ‘a view to the sea that if God sent 
any ship in sight I might not lose any advantage 
for my deliverance,’ so the children remem- 
bered the words of the great castaway. . 

Building a fence around the tent, and espe- 
cially making the ladder by which to get over 
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the stockade into the tent enclosure, was a hard 
piece of work. The children soon decided to 
make the fence only a half-circle around the 
front of the tent, letting the thick bushes serve 
for the barricade at the rear. 

The end of the first day on Barry’s island saw 
notches on the post supposed to be equal to a 
long period of Crusoe’s life on his island. On the 
second day Peggy disappeared as ‘Robinson’ 
and came upon the scene as ‘Friday.’ For this 
part she took off her shoes and stockings and 
plastered her feet and legs with the black, 
sticky mud which Barry showed her on one spot 
of the island. | 

‘T’ll have to pretend my dark middy and 
bloomers are my black skin,” she murmured 
while she was making herself look as hideous as 
possible. “And I don’t think I'll put the mud 
all over my face. I don’t like its smell. P’ll make 
spots and crosses of it on my forehead and 
cheeks and chin. That'll look like war paint. 
And I’ll cover my arms and hands completely.” 

When Barry — Crusoe, I mean — first saw 
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his Man Friday, he gave a whoop of joy at the 
splendidly savage appearance of his new com- 
panion. 

“T say,’ he burst out, “let’s play cannibal. 
I'll fix up too.” 

So he went to the mud spot and came back 
looking even more frightful than Peggy. The 
children now armed themselves with spears, 
cut from the ever useful jungle, and danced a 
wild dance on the beach. Their blood-curdling 
yells would have scared the neighbors if there 
had been any near enough to hear, and quite 
like their savage ancestors of long ago, the 
children worked themselves up into a frenzy, | 
leaping and whirling madly, till they finally : 
dropped panting on the ground. There they lay 
awhile till breath began to come back. Then 
Barry sprang up. 

“Gee, I’m thirsty,” he said, going over to the 
shady place where they kept their supply of 
food and drink. 

“‘ Aw, the water’s all gone. Let’s not go back 
to the house for more. There’s a brook that 
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empties into the pond over there. I'll take the 
cans over on the raft and fill them.” 

Peggy looked wistful. 

“You can come, too, Peggy. I'll pole across 
to the home landing-place, then keep close to 
the bank all the way round the pond to the 
brook. Dad said you could go on the raft with 
me close to shore.” 

Peggy was radiant. The children had been so 
busy on the island that they had quite forgotten 
about the pond. Now here was something al- 
most as wonderful as an ocean voyage in store, 
the little girl thought. 

When Barry gave a specially vigorous push 
with his pole, the raft tilted suddenly at such a 
slant that Peggy decided she had better not try 
to stand. So she sat on the bottom of the raft. 
When the water splashed over her feet and 
legs a muddy stream ran up, soaking her bloom- 
ers. The middy was already a ‘sight’ from 
Peggy’s thickly plastered arms. Rivers of per- 
spiration brought out by the cannibal dance had 
run down through the muddy spots and crosses; 
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and it is certain that if Great-Aunt Margaret 
could have looked upon her namesake at this 
moment she would never have recognized her as 
a Margaret Allison. 

It was lovely, after the recent violent play, 
to move slowly along on the water and gaze up 
into the shady depths of the woods that came 
down to the edge of the pond. 

“Tt might be the forest coming down to a 
broad river in Africa,” Peggy said dreamily. 
“There’s a picture in my geography that this 
_ reminds me of.” 

“And we’re the first white men that ever 
came up this African river.”’ Barry fell in at 
once with Peggy’s fancy. :“That’s what my 
great-uncle did. He was a missionary and he 
went to a part of Africa where the people were 
cannibals. He and another missionary were the 
first white men to explore that region, and now 
there are churches and schools and industries 
and thousands of the people are Christians.” 

““My, he must have been brave!” Peggy ex- 
claimed. 
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“You bet he was!” said Barry. “I used to 
think a soldier was the bravest kind of a man, 
but I know now that a soldier is only one kind of 
a hero. My father is another kind,” he added 
proudly. 

“And you’re another,” said Peggy suddenly. 
“Aunt Madge said you saved two people from 
drowning,” looking at Barry as if she had just: 
discovered him. 

“Aw, shucks, that wasn’t anything,” Barry 
said, very much embarrassed. “Here we are 
at the brook. Let’s both land. It’s nice 
hetccs 

It was very nice, indeed. To look up through 
the trees and see the little brown brook with its 
sparkles of sunshine come tumbling down over 
its smooth stones, hurrying to reach the wide 
pond; to feel the restfulness of the shade, the 
soft breezes fanning hot cheeks; to take long 
drinks of the cool water — how perfectly con- 
tented it made the children. 

They rested a few minutes beside the brook. 
Then Barry said: 
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“T’m starved. Let’s go back. Why didn’t we 
think to bring our lunch over here?” 

“I’m starved, too. But let’s bring our 
lunches here to-morrow,” answered Peggy. 

“All right, and then we’ll be my great-uncle 
and his friend and we’ll explore this part of 
Africa.” 

Back to the island the children, sitting under- 
neath the drooping branches of the willow de- 
voured their lunch. The day grew hotter and 
hotter, and after their hearty meal the cousins 
felt too lazy, for a time, to go on with violent 
play. They loafed about, dabbling their feet in 
the water, noticing the glittering dragon-flies 
skimming above the pond’s surface, peering at 
the minnows that looked so cool as they darted 
about in the shady water, watching the toiling 
ants carry heavy loads to their colony in a large 
mound near by. 

Later in the afternoon the children began to 
play ‘“‘ Treasure Island,” but even then the act- 
ing was rather languid. The play became chiefly 
a duet of gruff voices chanting and tom-toms 
beating: 
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“Tifteen men on a Dead Man’s Chest — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the Devil had done for the rest — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum!” 


A little before supper-time the grown-ups 
were sitting on the veranda, even Dr. Mac- 
Intyre having been able to come home early 
this afternoon. Two small figures were seen to 
emerge from the orchard and trudge wearily up 
the gravel path toward the house. Dirty, 
scratched, sunburnt, mosquito-bitten, ragged, 
the children would hardly have been recognized 
except by their own families. 

Dr. MacIntyre called out: 

“No cold wittles for hoboes at this house!” 

Instantly, as if by prearranged signal, the 
two children, beating the water cans to add to 
their noise, sang as wickedly as they could 
manage: 


“Fifteen men on a Dead Man’s Chest — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

_Drink and the Devil had done for the rest — 
-Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum!” 
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and then they started to rush upon the inhabit- 
ants of the veranda. 

“Keep away, keep away from my clean house 
with your piggy feet!’ Cousin Helen hastily 
called, laughing heartily as she backed away 
from the pirates. “Mac, do get the hose,” she 
went on, “‘and turn it on their feet and legs while 
I get towels. Don’t let them come up the 
piazza steps with those feet.” 

So the children had a gay time trying to 
dance up and down quickly enough to elude the 
stream of water which Dr. MacIntyre aimed at 
their lively legs. Then they raced up the back 
Stairs to their rooms, followed by Aunt and 
Mother to superintend the cleaning-up. 

Scratches and bites and sunburn were still in 

__ evidence when Barry and Peggy came down to 
supper, but baths and clean clothes had changed 
the pirates into children ready and glad to draw 
their chairs up to a bountiful meal at a pretty 
table. The grown-ups’ appreciation of their 
story of the day’s adventures made the supper- 
table a very happy place, and the children felt, 
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without putting the feeling into words, that 
though it was great fun to be savages much of 
the time, it was nice to come back to shining 
silver and flowers and daintily dressed mothers 
between whiles. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PEGGY’S BUNGALOW 


ALL too swiftly the week at Cousin Barry’s 
sped. Peggy could hardly believe, when she 
found herself again at the Grafton railway 
Station, that it had been seven whole days since 
she and Aunt Madge had stepped off the train. 

All the family had come to the depot with the 
travelers. Aunt Madge was saying to her cou- 
sins: 

“Tam about to mail a postcard to my brother 
stating that I am leaving Grafton with his 
daughter whole as to bones and with no experi- 
ence behind her of needing to be saved from a 
watery grave. Peggy’s father prophesied that 
there would be all sorts of trouble when she and 
Barry got together, but the children have had a 
splendid time and have hurt nothing that mat- 
fered.” 

“* Peggy's mother would find an assortment of 
briar scratches, stone bruises, insect bites, and 
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sunburn on her daughter’s person that might 
astonish her,’ Cousin Helen said, laughing. 
“And my trash bag is stuffed with torn bloom- 
ers, middies, and stockings.” 

“Took at the firm flesh and the clear eyes and 
the splendid color of the youngsters,” said the 
doctor. “All children ought to run wild part of 
the time. And neither Barry nor Peggy is seri- 
ously reckless, for they have quick brains and 
supple muscles, and they have the sense to fol- 
low the directions of older people and so avoid 
really dangerous experiments.” 

With many regrets good-byes were said, and 
promises of frequent visits in future were made. 

As the train carried them swiftly away from 
Grafton, Peggy spoke mournfully of the joys 
she was leaving behind. 

“Cheer up, Peggy dear,’ Aunt Madge said 
with a smile. ‘Your fun isn’t over yet. We 
have the mountains ahead of us, and for all the 
rest of the summer.” 

Peggy noted a sparkle in Aunt Madge’s eyes 
that came when she was particularly happy. 
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“You love the mountains very much, don’t 
you, Aunt Madge?” she said. 

~“T do, I do!” exclaimed her auntie. “I love 
almost everything out of doors, but moun- 
tains and stars and elm trees I love best of 
ati! 

The travelers had to change cars at Boston, 
and Peggy found the taxi ride through the 
densely crowded, narrow streets between rail- 
road stations very thrilling. 

“When you are older and have studied more 
history, we’ll make a stop in Boston,” Aunt 
Madge said, “‘but a big city is no place for a 
Visit in this hot weather.” 

The train for some time sped through farming 
country, but after a few hours it plunged into 
woods and a cooler, cleaner air began to come 
in at the windows. 

““Ah, now we’re nearing the mountains,” 
Aunt Madge said happily. 

‘I don’t see them, Auntie,” Peggy said. | 

“No, you won’t see them, for we shall travel 
through the forest for quite a long time. Aren’t 
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the woods lovely? I can hardly wait to set my 
feet on the trails!” 

At last the porter came to help them off at 
Mountainville. Aunt Madge quickly found a 
bus which would take them to Fernleigh, for 
their destination was twelve miles from the rail- 
road station. The ‘bus’ was a dusty automo- 
bile carrying behind it a trailer which the driver 
was loading with crates, boxes, mailbags, and — 
this interested Peggy especially — a great ice- 
cream freezer. 

Peggy and her auntie stood on the platform 
watching the skillful loading of the trailer. It 
was amazing to note the huge quantity that 
was packed into that small cart, and the speed 
with which each article was fitted into the best 
place. When Aunt Madge complimented the 
packer on his skill, he cheerfully said: 

“‘Long practice, ma’am, and more or less the 
same sort of truck comes every day in summer.” 

A. ride through woods with occasional 
stretches of open country where Peggy got her 
first thrilling sight of the mountains brought 
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them at last toa scattered group of bungalows 
that seemed to have grown among the trees at 
the foot of a range of mountains which stopped 
the road. , 

“Here we are, Peggy,” Aunt Madge said. 
“If you want to go any farther, you’ll have to 
travel on your own feet. Wheels are of no use 
here.’’ 

A chorus of welcomes from some of the people 
on the piazza of the largest house greeted Aunt 
Madge. Peggy was pleased to notice a few 
children of her own size on a croquet ground 
near. 

The sound of a musical gong was heard al- 
most immediately, and Aunt Madge decided 
to go into the dining-room at once. 

“Plenty of time after supper to settle in our 
bungalow before the dark catches us,” she said 
to Peggy. 

Peggy had never been in a dining-room like 
this one. It seemed to belong to the woods. 
There were no rugs on the clean wood floor and 
no plaster on walls or ceiling. Lovely fern bas- 
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kets hung from the ceiling, and each table had a 
center piece of beautiful growing things which 
the nice school-girl waitresses had brought from 
the woods. Windows on every side let in the 
breezes. The tables seated ten or twelve and 
Peggy soon found that the company was made 
up of friendly people who loved the out-of-doors 
and the simple ways of good old Mother Nature. 

After supper auntie and niece climbed one 
of the paths back of the main house, and Peggy 
saw that other paths led to little bungalows or 
camps almost hidden among the trees. 

“Oh, Aunt Madge, are we to live in one of 
those darling houses?” Peggy cried. 

““We are, indeed, O Best Beloved,” her aunt 
replied merrily, “and here we are at our own 
threshold.” 

Peggy ran up the little steps and through the 
screen door into the fascinating bungalow. She 
gazed about her with sparkling eyes. The build- 
ing which outside looked so little as a house, 
inside was one large room with windows, well 
screened, on all four sides. The two beds were 
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made of birch logs with the pretty bark left on. 
All the furnishings were simple and comfortable. 
A large corner of the room was partitioned off 
concealing a sort of washing-room. 

“Running water, as I’m alive!” Aunt Madge 
exclaimed. ‘We did not have this luxury the 
last time I was here.” 

An odd little stove with a well-filled woodbox 
beside it interested Peggy. 

“That’s a Franklin stove,’ her auntie ex- 
plained, opening its front doors. “See, when 
the wood is burning gayly we shall have our 
own open fire. And we may need it many times 
this summer.” 

Peggy ran to look out of every window. On 
three sides she looked into the forest. From the 
front door and window she looked down across 
a stretch of open field to trees again and to dis- 
tant blue mountains. 

Meanwhile Aunt Madge was opening the 
trunks and suitcases. 

“We'll get settled immediately, Peggy dear,” 
she said, “for it is best not to light the lamp up 
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here. Even with these screens, lots of tiny biters 
manage to get in if they see a light. We must 
learn to undress in the dark.” 

Before dark came, Aunt Madge with Peggy’s 
help had made things ship-shape, and then the 
two sat on their little front steps enjoying the 
sweet stillness, the gradual fading of daylight 
and the coming-out of the stars. Peggy snug- 
gled close to Auntie’s side. There was some- 
thing so solemn about the nearness of the big 
mountains and the deep forest. 

Auntie was always able to read the little 
girl’s thoughts. 

“Tt seems lonesome to you to-night, dear, 
but you'll get to love it,” she said. “I'll go to 
bed as early as you do until you feel quite at 
home. There are other children in the next 
bungalows and they go to bed early and call 
across to one another. The camps are really 
nearer together than they seem, hidden as they 
are by the trees. Every one leaves his door un- 
locked and no bad people ever come here. After 
awhile you won’t mind my staying down at the 
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main house some evenings, but I’ll not do it 
until you are used to the life.” 

The next morning Peggy was wakened by 
voices of children who were racing down the 
path clad in bathing-suits. 

“Why, Aunt Madge, where are they going in 
bathing-suits?”’ she asked, running to the door. 
“TI didn’t see any water last night.” 

“No, there isn’t a pond or a river near, but | 
Mr. Everett made a fine bathing-pool for his 
guests. The trees hide it from the road. You’ll 
enjoy a swim best in the afternoons when we get 
back from hot climbs.” 

After breakfast a girl of her own age managed 
to get near to Peggy, evidently wishing to scrape 
acquaintance. When the girls found, as they 
did very soon, that they liked the same story- 
books, they felt at once like friends. The new 
little girl, who had short, straight yellow hair 
and blue eyes, said her name was Frances 
Gordon. 

“Ym so glad you’ve come,” Frances said. 
“There isn’t another girl here my age. There 
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are plenty of boys, but all the girls are big. 
What are you going to do to-day?” 

“T don’t know,” said Peggy. “Let’s ask my 
Aunt Madge.” 

“Suppose we go up Mount Caroline,” was 
Aunt Madge’s answer. “Don’t you think, 
Frances, that that would be a good one for 
Peggy’s first trip? She mustn’t begin on a real — 
mountain so soon.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Frances. “Ill telly tiag 
mother I’m going with you.” 

Mount Caroline was neither high enough nor 
steep enough to be thought a real mountain 
climb, but Peggy learned her first lesson in fol- 
lowing a blazed trail through the woods to the 
top. Frances was delighted to explain all about 
it, and Aunt Madge found that she did it very 
well. 

“You see, Peggy,” Frances said, in quite a 
grown-up manner, “if you go into the woods 
even a little way and don’t watch the blazes, 
you might get lost and starve to death before 
a searching party found you. For miles and 
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miles around Fernleigh the trails are marked 
with blue blazes. See, here’s a splotch of blue 
paint on this stone. Here’s one on the trunk of 
this tree. Most of the blazes are on trees. You 
must never follow any path, even one that 
seems well trodden, unless you can keep the 
blue blazes in sight.” 

Peggy was intensely interested. She caught 
the idea at once. 

“Oh, let me see if I can lead the way to the 
top of Mount Caroline,” she begged, and 
Frances, who would have liked the importance 
of acting as guide, very unselfishly, Aunt 
Madge thought, took second place on the nar- 
row trail, while Auntie followed the two children. 

Frances kept a sharp lookout on Peggy and 
three or four times had the satisfaction of 
pointing out blazes which had become so faint 
that Peggy missed them. So engrossed were 
the little girls in the game that they paid no 
attention to the lovely things growing under 
their very feet. They were glad to stop at a 
spring halfway up’ the mountain and enjoy 
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several drinks from the tiny aluminum cup 
which Aunt Madge carried in her middy pocket. 

After a walk of less than an hour, the blazes 
led out to an open pasture and along the edge 
of a wood of beautiful ‘Christmas trees.” 
Soon the little party were on the bare, flat rocks 
that topped Mount Caroline. 

“There!” said Aunt Madge. “They may 
laugh at Mount Caroline as an ‘old lady’s 
climb’; but I’ve climbed to many higher places 
and not been rewarded with a lovelier view than 
that.” 

Peggy almost gasped at the vastness of the 
world spread before her. There were ranges of 
mountains at a distance, gleaming blue lakes 
lying between far green heights, cloud-capped 
peaks towering above and apparently very 
close to Mount Caroline, and beautiful inter- 
vales down, down below. 

It was almost too much for a little girl to 
grasp. 

“Tt’s like a map come alive, Aunt Madge,” 
Peggy presently burst out. 
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“Exactly,” Aunt Madge answered, “and 
when you get to the top of Passaconaway you 
will understand maps even better.” 

Frances now took Peggy to see a beautiful 
playhouse on the mountain-top. It was made 
of fragrant spruce trees and balsam firs which 
to Peggy were always “‘Christmas trees.”’ The 
children squeezed through a narrow opening and 
found themselves in a beautiful “room” which 
had smooth green turf for a carpet, dark ever- 
green tree walls, and blue sky for a roof. ) 

“Some day let’s get your aunt and my 
mother to come up here for all day,” Frances 
proposed. “Ladies like to bring their books and 
knitting up here, and Mrs. Everett gives us fine 
lunches. Then you and I could play in this 
house all day.” 

“Oh, let’s!” said Peggy eagerly. 

When they started down, Frances generously 
offered to let Peggy lead the way again. 

“Sometimes when people think they know 
the way, they get careless about watching for 


the blazes,’ she explained seriously to Aunt 
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Madge, “‘so I think Peggy’d better have more 
practice.” | 

“Very true,” Aunt Madge answered gravely. 

That afternoon while Aunt Madge in the 
little bungalow wrote long letters, Frances 
showed Peggy the barn, the frisky calves in the 
barnyard, the tennis courts, the swimming- 
pool, the vegetable garden, the brook across the 
road, and other delights of this lovely place. 
They tried to play a game of croquet, but a 
lively kitty had such a good time chasing the 
balls, leaping upon them and rolling them out 
of place, that the game turned into a romp with 
pussy. 

After Peggy was tucked in at the end of her 
first day at Fernleigh, she lay awake for a while 
thinking over the joys of her vacation these 
two weeks past. 

“It was one kind of niceness at the great- 
aunts, and it was splendid fun at Barry’s,” she 
said to herself, ““and now here are lots of other 
kinds of good times. I’m Bad we are > going to 
stay at Fernleigh all summer.’ 
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CHAPTER IX 
CLIMBING THE MOUNTAIN 


So many good times were packed into the weeks 
at Fernleigh that it is of no use for me to try to 
tell you about them all. If you were to ask 
Peggy which of her days she would choose to 
have me tell about, I think she would say: 

“The day I climbed Passaconaway.” 

One morning when the sky was radiantly 
blue and the air felt more like October than 
August, Mr. Gordon at the breakfast table 
asked: 

“Who wants to climb Passaconaway with me 
to-day?” 

“T do!” —“I do!’ —“I do!’ —came a 
chorus of voices from Frances, Peggy, Charles 
Merrill, and Bobby Clark. 

“Do you think the little girls are equal to 
such a climb?” Mrs. Gordon asked, a bit doubt- 
fully. 

“I’m sure they are,” said Mr. Gordon. 
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“They’ve been working up to it and I’ll see that 
they take it carefully.” 

Mrs. Gordon, Aunt Madge, and Mr. Merrill 
also decided to join the party which was to 
meet on the main piazza a half-hour after 
breakfast. 

When they came together, every one looked 
“ready for business,’ Mr. Gordon remarked, 
“but not for office business,” he added. 

The women and little girls as well as the men 
and boys wore “knickers”’ and wool stockings. 
Almost every one had on high-laced shoes. The 
men’s shoes were hob-nailed, the others had 
thick rubber soles and broad, low rubber heels. 
Each climber wore a leather belt. Charles Mer- 
rill showed Peggy how to roll her sweater, 
sleeves inside, tightly around her belt, and then 
put the belt on with the sweater out of her way 
at the back of her waist. 

From the kitchen were brought eight pack- 
ages of lunch, in stout paper bags. Mr. Merrill 
produced quantities of string, and the grown- 
ups helped the children tie their lunches firmly 
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and hang them from their belts. Drinking-cups 
and jack-knives hung from some of the belts, 
and Mr. Gordon had a field-glass slung by a 
strap over his shoulder. Buttoned pockets car- 
ried a few supplies which the children did not 
suspect, such things as would be useful in case 
of cuts and other small accidents. The ladies 
as they called their 
staffs, and most of the people wore soft hats 
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with narrow, drooping brims. 

“Well, are we all ready?” asked Mr. Gordon, 
and while nearly every one answered “Yes,” 
Mr. Merrill said: 

“Just one minute, please. Boys, remember 
this is to be no running match. We are going 
at a leisurely pace all day, and we are going to 
keep together. This is not merely because there 
are little girls in the party, but also because we 
grown-ups want to enjoy things along the trail. 
If you are not going to be satisfied to take this 
day at a walk, decide now and stay at home.” 

Charles and Bobby, neither of whom had 
climbed Passaconaway this summer, declared 
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that they wanted to go and promised to keep 
with the others all day. So the party started. 

A few minutes from Fernleigh they plunged 
into the woods. 

““Who’s going to lead?” asked Charles. 

“Some one who will set a steady, moderate 
pace,” Mr. Gordon answered. 

“T think I’m safe not to hurry,” Mrs. Gordon 
laughed. “I’m nearer the little girls’ level of 
endurance than Miss Allison.” 

Single file, like a party of Indians, Peggy 
thought, they followed their leader. For a time 
the trail was within sound of a noisy brook, a 
much larger brook than the one at Barry’s 
pond. This one had made a deep gorge down 
the mountain-side, and it dashed down the steep 
incline, sometimes around great boulders, mak- 
ing many a foaming waterfall and many a 
lovely pool on its way. 

After a while the trail crossed the brook. 
It was fun to leap from rock to rock, so much 
more fun than crossing a bridge would have been. 

Thus far the climb had been so gradual no one 
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had noticed it. Now it became steeper work. 
Occasionally Mrs. Gordon would stop and stand 
facing downhill for a few minutes. Her follow- 
ers had to pause, too, and most of the party, 
except the boys, were very glad of these breath- 
ing spells. 

Once a chipmunk, his cheeks stuffed with 
nuts, stood in the trail staring at Mrs. Gordon. 
She softly called the children up to her and the 
little fellow remained a minute fearlessly gazing 
at the party, then darted off scolding at the 
trespassers. Once Mrs. Gordon gave a little 
shriek, then she laughed. | 

“A garter snake hurried across the trail just 
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where I was going to step,” she explained. “I 
don’t know why I should jump at such a harm- 
less creature.” 

It was almost noon by the time this slow 
party had reached the camp which was sup- 
posed to be near the summit. The camp was 
made of logs. Its roof sloped to the rear, and it 
had no windows in side or back walls. Almost 


the whole front of the camp was open, and a few 
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feet from the opening was a fireplace made of 
great stones. Heavy crotched sticks at either 
end held a pole well above the fire bed, and 
from this pole, the children knew, kettles could 
be hung to boil. 

“T spent a night in this camp last summer,” 
Bobby Clark told Peggy. “There were eight of 
us, men and boys, and it was cold, I tell you. 
We kept the fire going too.” 

“Did you sleep on the ground?” asked 
Peggy, seeing no furniture in the camp. 

“Sure,” said Bobby, “rolled in our blankets. 
And we saw lots of shooting stars.” 

After resting awhile the party climbed on. 
Now the way was very, very steep and it be- 
came a scramble up over rocks. Presently Mrs. 
Gordon dropped on the ground. 

“T can’t go a step farther, not for all the 
views in the world,” she panted. 

“This is a good place to eat lunch,” Mr. Gor- 
don said. ‘Maybe you will feel like going on 
after eating and resting. We are too near the 
top now to miss the sight.” 
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‘I’m sure I can’t go another foot,” declared 
his wife, ‘but I’ll rest here while you all go.” 

The delicious lunch revived the spirits of 
everybody, but even then Mrs. Gordon said she 
would lie down and let the others go to the top 
without her. Frances wanted to stay with her 
mother, and this was enough to decide Peggy 
that the mossy bed looked very inviting, for she 
found she was a pretty tired little girl. 

The three lay perfectly still. How good it felt 
to rest! But soon Charles Merrill came leaping 
like a mountain goat down the steep, jagged 
rocks above them. 

“Oh, Mrs. Gordon!” he cried. “Miss Allison 
sent me to tell you the climb is only five min- 
utes more and she says you mustn’t miss the 
view.” 

Mrs. Gordon sat up. 

“Well, if Miss Allison says it’s only five 
minutes, it must be true. Let’s go on.” 

New life seemed to come into the three, and, 
sure enough, a few minutes’ scramble brought 
them out to the others. 
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“We’re on the top of the world,’ Peggy 
thought as she looked from the peak of her first 
real mountain down upon the peaks of other 
real mountains whose tops seen from the valley 
she had thought touched the sky. 

I cannot possibly describe the marvelous pic- 
ture that Peggy saw. You will have to climb 
Passaconaway yourself to see it. And when you 
get to the top of the old mountain, find the 
metal cylinder which the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club keeps there and write your name, as 
Peggy and the others did, upon the paper rolled 
up in the cylinder. 

“Tt’s a pity to leave this so soon,” Mr. Gor- 
don presently remarked, ‘“‘but I’m afraid we 
ought to start, for it is nearly two o’clock and 
we mustn’t run downhill either.” 

Peggy thought for a while that going down 
the mountain was harder than climbing up. 
One had to be so careful not to turn one’s ankle 
on the jagged rocks. She and Frances were 
helped by the two men, who also gave a hand 
to Mrs. Gordon frequently. 
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After they left the rocks and were on the soft 
ground again, it was not so bad, but with knees 
now grown pretty “wobbly” it was hard to hold 
back. Hurrying was likely to make one neglect 
to notice roots, and indeed Peggy and Frances 
both were thrown to the ground once or twice 
before they learned to be cautious. 

When they were halfway down the moun- 
tain, Mr. Merrill said to the boys: 

“Now if you chaps want to go ahead, you 
may,” and as Charles and Bobby started off 
quickly, he called, “Ask Mrs. Everett to save 
a bit of supper for the rest of us.” 

“This party will hold the Fernleigh record 
for slowness, I fear,’”’ Mr. Gordon said, smiling. 

“Who cares?” Aunt Madge spoke quickly. 
“For my part I think it is wicked to miss seeing 
the lovely things by the way as the speeders do. 
I don’t know why such people come to the 
mountains anyhow. They might as well take 
their exercise running up and down subway 
stairs a few hours a day.” 

“Tear! Hear!” Mr. Merrill agreed. “Enos 
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Mills was a good authority on mountain climb- 
ing, and you remember his telling about those 
smart young athletes who joked him for going 
so slowly, and how he passed them all, they 
having dropped from exhaustion for their hur- 
rying.” 

“It sounds like the hare and the tortoise,” 
Frances remarked. | 

“Just so, Frances,’ Mr. Merrill smiled. 

The little party trudged on‘and on. It seemed 
to Peggy finally as if her legs weat of them- 
selves, not because she wanted them to, but 
because they had been going for so long that she 
could not stop them. 

At last the trail led out of the woods and the 
welcome sight of Fernleigh made every one for- 
get his weariness. People in dainty clothes, 
waiting for the maid to go up and down the 
paths playing the musical supper call, made our 
climbers feel very like tramps. They had only 
time for a wash and a vigorous brushing before 
supper, but nobody minded their coming to the 
dining-room in climbing togs after such a long 
day’s work. 
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There is one more day of Peggy’s summer that 
I am sure she would wish me to tell you about 
before her book closes. This was not a lively 
day, a day of play or adventurous climbing, 
but it was so lovely in its own way that Peggy 
never forgot It. 

Frances and her family had gone away for 
the day on a long ride around the mountains. 
People had scattered to their bungalows and 
rooms almost immediately after dinner. Peggy 
and her auntie and a young lady whom Peggy 
liked very much were the only people left on the 
piazza. 

“Have you any plans for the afternoon?” 
Miss Warner asked. 

“None, except to stay out of doors,” was 
Aunt Madge’s reply. 

“Then how would you like to take a walk 
with me up to my fairy dell? I discovered it 
the other day, the loveliest spot, I think, in all 
these woods. It is not far away.” 

“That sounds good to me,” said Aunt Madge. 
“Tow about you, Peggy?” 
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I am sure you know what Peggy thought 
about the prospect of visiting a fairy dell. 

The three started at once, walking slowly, 
for it was a lazy-feeling day. 

The first part of the trail Miss Warner chose 
was familiar to Peggy, but soon she turned off 
into a new path. 

“Tt looks as if little soft-footed animals had 
worn this path,” Aunt Madge said, “instead of 
destructive human beings. See, Peggy, how 
careful the trail-makers have been not to hurt 
a single bit of forest beauty. They have cut off 
branches that would scratch our faces and 
cleared the big stones and fallen logs from under 
foot. But they have left no scars nor litter and 
it looks as if it grew this way.” - 

“Yes, and the people who come to Fernleigh 
keep it unspoiled,” said Miss Warner. “They 
never pick the flowers nor dig the roots of the 
dear things that grow on the trail. Here, Peggy, 
is what I think of as a tiny island. The trail 
divides and flows around it like a brook.” 

The island was a wonderful wild garden of 
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beautiful moss, with a tiny Christmas tree 
growing in it, a wee-leaved vine small enough 
for the fairies, a bit of checkerberry with one 
tiny waxy flower hanging under its glossy 
leaves, an Indian pipe that looked like carved 
alabaster. A cluster of red berries in the center 
of a circle of green leaves Peggy knew was a 
bunch-berry plant, and the pretty partridge- 
berry vine she had seen in glass globes at Christ- 
mas time in florists’ windows. A bit of ground 
pine holding up its bright green candles, and still 
other fascinating things grew in this beautiful 
island over which Peggy bent adoringly. 

A little farther on, Miss Warner stopped. 

“Oh, see this exquisite spider web!”’ she ex- 
claimed. 

The sun just here found its way down through 
the trees to glisten upon the threads of a lace- 
like wheel which a spider had hung across the 
very middle of the trail. It was as if the spider 
had meant to stop proud humans and say to 
them: 

“Your great white hands never made anything 
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lovelier than this, woven by my small ugly feet.” 

‘We won’t be the ones to break this,” said 
Aunt Madge, so the three stepped off the path 
and around through the bushes, leaving the 
gleaming wheel waving gently in the soft air. 

“Now, Peggy,’? Miss Warner soon said, 
“we've come to the place. Do you see my 
fairy dell?” 

Peggy looked keenly about on every side. 
Rather disappointed, she said: 

“No, I don’t, Miss Warner.” 

“Do you see anything that looks different 
from any other part of the woods?” 

Again Peggy looked around sharply. 

“No,” she shook her head. 

“T’m glad,” Miss Warner answered, “for that 
proves it is well hidden. We go into the woods 
here, opposite this boulder. There’s no danger 
of getting lost. I’ve marked a trail of my own.” 

Pushing through the bushes and among the 
trees they stepped out into an open spot so 
beautiful that Peggy and the ladies stopped in 
perfect silence to gaze. — 
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A deep, deep mossy carpet of lovely colors, 
vivid green, green and brown, brown, gray, 
completely covered the ground. Tall dark fir 
trees surrounded the lovely dell, and mossy 
aisles seemed to lead to mysterious beauties in 
the deep woods beyond. In the center of the 
mossy space stood a little birch tree, such a 
graceful young thing, with lovely sunny green 
leaves fluttering, fluttering in the light breezes. 
The tender blue sky looked down upon the little 
birch, and the solemn fir trees stood guard 
around their dainty girl tree in her fluttering 
dress. The little tree seemed so happy, as if it 
were good just to be alive in this sweet, safe 
place. 

Peggy slipped her hand into Aunt Madge’s 
and whispered: 

“Tt makes me think of a poem I heard you 
read once, 

‘Flere is the place where Loveliness keeps house.’” | 

“Yes, dear, yes, indeed. When we say that 
line hereafter we'll always think of this pic- 
ture.” 
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Suddenly a bird began to sing, oh, such a 
sweet song! 

“Ah, that’s the dear ‘Canada bird,’ ’”’ Aunt 
Madge exclaimed. ‘‘Some people call it the 
‘Peabody bird’ and they say it sings, ‘Oid — 
Tom — Peabody, Peabody, Peabody,’ but north 
of us they think his words are, “Oh — sweet — 
Canada, Canada, Canada.’ I love Canada and 
Canadians so much that I choose to call the 
dear whitethroat by that pretty name.” 

That evening Peggy lay wide awake in her 
birch-bark bed while Aunt Madge sat on their 
little doorstep looking at the stars. 

“Didn’t the little tree look happy, Aunt 
Madge? I can see her now, bowing and smiling. 
And the big trees looked down on her so lov- 
ingly,’ Peggy said. 

“Yes,” Aunt Madge replied. “Isn’t it won- 
derful that God lets us keep on seeing these 
lovely things even if our feet never take us back 
to them! Next winter many times you and I 
will love to look at the sweet picture with our 
‘inner eyes.’ And we can think of the little 
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birch, in the autumn changing its green dress 
for one of golden yellow, and finally letting its 
pretty leaves flutter down upon the mossy 
ground. But she will not feel cold in that shel- 
tered place. The tall evergreens will shield her 
from the winds. And over the mossy carpet 
Old Winter will spread a soft white covering, 
and the snow will be so pure, so pure, far from 
the dirty cities. And some nights the moon will 
shine down on the little birch and the snow- 
covered firs; and on other nights the frosty 
stars will sparkle far above them. And icicles 
hanging from those Christmas trees will be 
dazzlingly bright in the sunny noons. Oh, it 
will be beautiful, night and day, all winter as 
well as all summer, Peggy darling.” 

“And will the Canada bird be there?” 

“Not in the winter, dearest; but the little 
birch will remember it, even as you and I will 
hear it singing whenever we call back to our 
memory gallery the picture of the lovely fairy 
dell.” 


THE END 
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